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It is certainly rather to the partiality and over-kindly estimate 
of my services, than to their intrinsic merit, that I owe my pres- 
ence and place to-day amid this distinguished group of lecturers 
and savants. Most happy, indeed, am I to be among them, to 
breathe the inspiring atmosphere of this home of American medi- 
tation, to share the repose of this centre of idealism in American 
literature, and to dwell under the roof-tree where once a beautiful 
idyl of a domestic life was enacted, and where now is transpiring 
that combination of profound and definite thinking, that harmon- 
izing of faith with philosophy, of which the scientific world has 
been in chronic need from the beginning until now. Mine is the 
privilege, the advantage is mine. Yours may be the suffering and 
the penalty, which ought to be endured solely by the over-indul- 
gent managers who have drawn me within this charming environ- | 
ment. 

For it is no profound knowledge of the illustrious thinker whose 
first great work we are here to commemorate, no subtle criticism 
of his splendid achievements, no comprehensive study of his lofty 
place in the history of philosophy, no athletic wrestle in his spirit 
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with the deep problems of thought, which I can contribute to the 
grand cumulus cf treasures which are gathered and laid at the 
feet of the learners in this Concord School of Philosophy. Mine 
has been the humbler task of calling the attention of American 
thinkers to the fact that a suitable time had arrived for bringing 
into general notice, and subjecting to a fresh investigation, the in- 
estimable services of Immanuel Kant. A type of thinking so 
wholesome in its limitations, and yet so inspiring in its impulses, 
so satisfying to all whosought depth and thoroughness in contrast 
with the superficial, the sensational, and the presuming, seemed to 
me eminently worthy of a wider celebrity and of a more urgent 
commendation to the leaders of thought and of education than it 
yet enjoyed, at least in our own country. Now, evidently, was the 
time ; the centennial of the publication of the “ Kritik ” appeared 
to be the supreme opportunity for rendering this service to the 
memory of the philosopher, and for rendering to the American 
mind the service of unfolding to it as fully as possible the grandeur 
of the man and the primacy and originality of his methods. 
American thought had been slowly growing into a state of com- 
petency, preparedness, and especial need of this service. Heralds 
of Kant had been erying in the wilderness. Hamilton and Edin- 
burgh had actually merged the Scottish School of Psychology into 
a kind of semi-Kantianism, so that we in America, receiving as we 
so generally did our instruction in philosophy through the Scottish 
schools, imbibed a Kantian atmosphere without knowing it by name. 
De Quincey and Carlyle in literature, Coleridge in vague rhapsodiz- 
ing, and Wordsworth, in whom Sir William Hamilton detected 
Kantian ideas, have aided mightily in this preliminary work of 
casting up a highway, of removing obstacles, or of indicating the 
time and better direction which thought must travel. Meikle- 
john, with his really meritorious and intelligible translation, put 
the “ Kritik ” itself in reach of English readers. While Professor 
Hedge in Harvard, Professor Marsh in the University of Ver- 
mont, and Professor Hickok of Auburn Seminary and of Union 
College, had, in various ways, labored to introduce into the cur- 
riculum of metaphysical study the Kantian principles and methods. 
Dr. Hickok, who is now enjoying a green old age in the classic 
retreat of Amherst, Massachusetts, deserves special mention as the 
constructor of a comprehensive system of philosophy, embracing 
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psychology, morals, metaphysics, and the elements of natural the- 
ology, in which the impulse and impress of Kant is everywhere 
perceptible, and whose students of the not remote past unite a 
reverence for their teacher with an enthusiasm for Kant; in fact, 
forming an early anticipation of the feeling now diffusing wher- 
ever advanced learning has a foothold in America. These were 
isolated workers with no common understanding or systematic 
educational plan. 

The era of ripeness in America for the general study of Kant 
was rapidly hastened by the appearance of the “ Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy ” and the truly extraordinary amount and qual- 
ity of the work which was steadily put into that bold, that heroic 
literary venture. In that journal the West answered the East: 
St. Louis responded to Concord, and it is a fair question whether 
the oracular transcendentalists of Massachusetts were not them- 
selves transcended by the clean-cut but profound speculators of 
Missouri and Illinois. It was a happy omen for philosophy in 
America when they came together and harmonized so beautifully 
in this Concord School of Philosophy. When I received from the 
lips of the venerable but buoyant Alcott on the one hand, and 
deciphered from the chirography of Dr. Harris on the other, a 
hearty approval of the proposal to celebrate the centennial of 
Kant’s “ Kritik,’ you will not wonder if I felt that no further en- 
dorsement was necessary, and that a certain fulness of time indi- 
cated by these coincidences for the emphatic recommendation of 
the study and the teaching of Kant among all our higher educa- 
tional circles in America had arrived. 

A sudden and timely increase in the number and character of 
the specific helps to the study of Kant now also appeared, the 
work of those earlier students who meanwhile had been pioneer- 
ing their way little aided by their predecessors. For it seems to 
me those who first accomplished the great task ot fairly compre- 
hending the “ Kritik” must have been men of nearly the same 
acumen and metaphysical.endurance as the author himself. And 
great is our indebtedness to these predecessors and guides, who 
save us so much of our time, though they deprive us of some of 
the discipline which would be derived from making our unassisted 
way into the entirely new world of thought created by the author 
of the “ Kritik.” But art is long and life is fleeting, and we who 
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wish to know something beside Kant, thankfully accept the aid 
of such efficient helpers as was Kant himself in his “ Prolego- 
mena,”’ as well as Mahaffy, of the Dublin University, in his as 
yet unfinished translation, condensation, and annotation of the 
“ Prolegomena ” and the “ Kritik,” the latter of which is as yet 
unfinished ; of Monck, of the same institution, whose “ Introduc- 
tion ” I was sorry to tind out of print when I tried to get a copy ; 
of Edward Caird, through whose enlarged Hegelian vision we get 
a wonderfully attractive, readable, and intelligible view and criti- 
cism of the “ Kritik,” and finally of Professor Watson, of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Canada. His book just published is an 
octavo of four hundred pages, entitled “ Kant and his English 
Critics,” in which Kant himself is explained in that most lively 
method by the way of contrast and vindication, in the line of 
refutation of his opponents, in which Kant’s opinions are set in 
bold relief against the contrary opinions of every school of thought 
with which he can be placed in contrast. A rich fund of informa- 
tion upon these schools is thus advantageously grouped with the 
Kantian investigation, and the book becomes one of the most valu- 
able of modern additions to the history of philosophy in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 

The article proposing a centennial of the “ Kritik ” was pub- 
lished in the ‘ Penn Monthly ” of Philadelphia, and was promptly 
and favorably responded to, among others by Mr. Libbey of the 
“ Princeton Review,” by the “ Boston Advertiser,” the “ Utica 
Herald,” and the “ New York Evangelist.” The article was re- 
printed as a circular and sent to all the leading collegiate institu- 
tions of the country as well as to the managers of the Concord 
School. Most pleasing and abundant were the responses which 
the circular drew forth. They came from Harvard, and Amherst, 
and Yale, and Brown, and Vermont ; from Johns Hopkins, from 
Union, from Madison, from Cornell, from the University of the 
City of New York, from Syracuse, from Lafayette and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, from Grinnell in Iowa, from the Univer- 
sity of California, from the United States Government Survey in 
Washington, from the Queen’s University in Kingston, Ontario, 
and the McGill University in Montreal. 

Already at Saratoga a celebration of the centennial has been 
held, and papers of importance and interest upon Kant have been 
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read. But here, in this atmosphere of philosophic repose, in 
this Academe of the western world, you, by devoting thrice the 
time and thrice the discussion to the great German, are more 
nearly approaching that adequate treatment of the “ Kritik” 
which the hundredth anniversary of its appearance justifies and 
demands. 

My standpoint is one of purely practical interest. I address, or 
aim to address, an audience which, unlike many of my present 
hearers, has not waked up sufficiently or at all to the commanding 
importance of the study of the “ Kritik,” and has not gone into 
or through those preliminary studies which would qualify them 
for understanding, far less for criticising, the work of Kant. I 
would if possible, through this celebration, infuse a wholesome 
discontent through the minds of those instructors in philosophy 
who have hitherto dispensed with the speculative element in their 
teaching. I go upon the analogy of the new convert to Christi- 
anity, who, even before he has learned by any extensive experience 
the nature of his new position, is zealous and enthusiastic that 
others, too, shall enjoy his deliverance and share his happiness in 
the enlargement of his mental vision and the elevation and fresh- 
ness of his new consciousness. This is my view of the significance 
of the centennial. 

Immanuel Kant (born 1724, died 1804) during his whole life of 
eighty years travelled scarcely out of the shadows of the paternal 
roof-tree. His famous book, “The Kritik,” fell nearly dead from 
the press. Yet to-day, one hundred years since that issue, and 
here, three thousand miles from Kénigsberg, we are met to cele- 
brate the appearance of the “ Kritik” in the world. We are 
assembled to ponder the work of a philosopher who has thrown 
doubt upon the reality of time and space, and to whom things in 
themselves stood in broad contrast with phenomena. How unreal 
are time and space in their relation to his reputation and influence, 
and how deceiving were the phenomena which attended upon the 
publication of the “ Kritik.” We may safely affirm that nowhere 
in the history of philosophy has the contradiction between ap- 
pearance and fact been so striking and overwhelming. Certainly 
at no point in the history of modern philosophy is an epoch more 
definitely marked and a new departure more clearly determined 
than has been done by the “ Kritik,” which for two years gave 
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scarcely a sign of animation, and seemed destined to pass away 
without recognition by the public. 

What, then, is the secret of the interest which attends the name 
of Kant, which has brought together this group of American 
thinkers and educators, and inclined them to stamp the year as 
worthy of commemoration? It is not that England and Scotland 
and France and America have no honored names in their lists 
of philosophers. It is not that a more elegant phraseology than 
the downright technical and even uncouth style of the German has 
not been found to clothe profound thoughts. It is not that the 
higher problems of philosophy have been avoided by such thinkers 
as Jonathan Edwards, Sir William Hamilton, and Cousin. It is 
not that profundity and subtlety and thoroughness and scientific 
clearness died with Kant, in the land of his birth. If Kant him- 
self was a marvel, equally was the line of thinkers that followed 
Kant a marvel—a resplendent procession of the crowned kings 
of philosophy. It is not that we blindly bow to the authority of 
Kant, and make him who was the most searching critic of authorit 
an object of indiscriminate reverence. It is not because we derive 
from Kant new and valuable material which we may incorporate 
and weave into the old web of our thoughts. It is because we 
find in Kant and his “ Kritik” a real beginning from which the 
age and from which we ourselves may recommence and recon- 
struct our thinking upon a higher plane. It is because the great. 
questions which give to philosophy its reality, its undying charm, 
its incalculable value, when on the point of being betrayed by 
errorists, or surrendered by a shallow advocacy, were rescued at 
vast labor and pains by Kant. It is because he restored the 
brightness and legibility of the divine inscription upon the nature 
of man, which asserted the everlasting primacy and supremacy 
of mind over matter in the universe, but which an earthly-minded 
and perverse speculation sought and still seeks to obliterate, and 
had at least succeeded in grievously obscuring. It is because the 
philosopher of the year 1781 after Christ reasserts in substance 
the positions of the philosopher of 381 years before Christ—Kant 
making good against the materialists what Plato had maintained 
against the atheists, viz.,the cause of all impiety and irreligion 
among men is that, reversing in themselves the relative subordi- 
nation of mind and body, they have in like manner in the uni-. 
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verse made that to be first which is second; and that to be second 
which is first; for while,in the generation of all things, intelli- 
gence and final causes precede matter and efficient causes, they, 
on the contrary, have viewed matter and material things as abso- 
lutely prior in the order of existence to intelligence and design, 
and thus departing from an original error in themselves, they have 
ended in the subversion of the Godhead. 

The conscious purpose of Kant was not, indeed, to combat athe- 
ism or materialism, but sensationalism. Locke, in his reckoning 
of the furniture of the mind, had overlooked the inherent quali- 
ties and the very nature of the mind itself. It was a piece of 
white paper, and all its acquisitions were but records inscribed 
upon it from without. This assuredly was the impression which 
Locke made upon the minds of his contemporaries, whatever may 
have been suggested to more careful students by later utterances 
of the philosophers. Hume showed that sensationalism, as thus 
taught by Locke, had no place for the idea of cause; the pen of 
experience could not write upon the mind that which it did not 
possess. The characterless and void intellect was only the passive 
recipient of knowledge, and if sensationalism were true, then 
necessary, @ priori ideas were pure illusions, no better than dreams. 
The ideas of Plato, the forms of Aristotle, the supersensual reali- 
ties which had filled the souls of philosophers and sages and saints, 
were groundless fancies. Metaphysics was discredited or driven 
to dogmatism as a last resource. The queen of the sciences 
was disenthroned. Kant compares her position to that of He- 
cuba, quoting the lines of Ovid: ‘“ Once mightiest of things, pow- 
erful in progeny and in connections, now a poor exile stripped 
of her resources, an object of contempt and scorn.” 

No matter what specific doctrines Kant taught, or in how many 
respects his work may be open to criticism, and exception and 
criticism is what we are called to exercise on this occasion, it re- 
mains true that Kant achieved the grand work of arresting the 
sensationalists, and of vindicating to mind its lofty prerogatives of 
spontaneous and independent powers and possessions. He turned 
the tables on the sensationalists by showing that experience itself 
must depend upon those powers and possessions in order to its very 
existence and meaning as experience, to a thinking being. And 
this he did, not by treading over again the worn pathway of dog- 
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matic assertion, not by unscientific appeals to consciousness, but 
by the keenest research amid the obscure and intricate processes 
of thought, where he was the heroic pioneer without a blaze or a 
footprint to guide his steps. He has turned to us the other side, 
the inside, the underside of the mind. His marvellous penetra- 
tion and luminous intellect have made mental facts not before de- 
tected glow with an inherent distinctness and originality. If 
philosophy be admitted the most effective gymnastic of the mind, 
Kant has raised this discipline to the highest potency by teach- 
ing us the philosophy of our philosophizing, by teaching us to 
think systematically upon our systematic thinking; by leading us 
to trace to their source, to transcend our first principles, our a priori 
ideas. 

Locke and his school have taught us abundantly what it is to 
compare and associate objects; Kant has taught us to compare the 
very processes of comparison themselves. We had learned what 
it was to classify objects, and again to classify classes of objects to 
the utmost range of the universe; Kant has taught us to classify 
and to unify the acts of classification, to think ourselves thinking 
abstractly, to behold the thinking faculty evolving and imposing 
its own laws upon its own thinking. 

Before Copernicus, students of natural science and mankind 
generally regarded the material universe, the starry heavens, as 
revolving around the earth, and in a certain sense dependent upon 
it. Before Kant, philosophy showed a marked tendency to regard 
the mind as little more than an observer of the external world 
around which it revolved, and a mere recipient of sensations im- 
pressed upon it from without. As with Copernicus the supposed 
relative position of earth and heaven was reversed, and the earth 
was found to revolve and to be subordinate, while heaven was 
independent and stable, so with Kant mind became central and 
gave law, while the external world moved around it and showed 
its conformity to the laws which the mind, from its own spontane- 
eous activity, proposed as alone valid and explanatory of the pro- 
cesses of the material universe. 

It was no servile pupilage of nature which acquainted Kepler 
and Galileo and Torricelli and Faraday and Agassiz with the 
great physical discoveries connected with their names. It was the 
application of principles evolved from the fertile sources of their 
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own versatile minds. Even Tyndall in our day demands the ex- 
ercise of scientific imagination as the herald of discovery, and 
President Porter, in his “Human Intellect” and “ Elements,” 
clearly vindicates a place fur the imagination in the domain of 
physics. (See p. xxvii, Bohn’s edition.) Reason, says Kant, 
must approach Nature with her own principles, which alone can 
pass for laws in one hand, and with the experiment which she has 
planned in the other, to be instructed, indeed, by Nature—not as _ 
a pupil who is to accept everything the master chooses to say, 
but as a judge who requires the witness simply to answer the 
questions which lhe proposes. 

Thus, according to Kant, reason had already taken the central 
position relatively to the material universe in the progress of 
physical discovery, and had indicated its supremacy, although the 
discoverers themselves were unconscious of the fact. And it was 
a great, though only preliminary, service rendered by Kant to 
philosophy, and a heavy blow already dealt at sensationalism, 
when he pointed out the changed position of mind when purely 
mental conceptions were applied successfully to the solution of the 
problems of the physical universe, and when he led men to recog- 
nize the fact. 

And Kant’s triumph in metaphysics is his extension of this 
principle from the brilliant instances of discovery in physics to 
the wide field of experience in general. He is the greater Coper- 
nicus who shows the elements of experience in the humble rela- 
tion of satellite, revolving around and obeying the native con- 
ceptions of the understanding, which are the real centre of the 
universe of knowledge. Instead of an inner life, built up of im- 
pressions borne in upon us from without, the inner life is the 
active, incessant manipulation, the artistic transformation of the 
raw unmeaning materials presented to us by the inner and the 
outer sense. These materials are not objects, and their presence 
‘does not constitute them experience, until they have passed 
through the pre-existing moulds of the mind and have taken their 
shape. They are not in space or in time of themselves; they are 
neither one, nor many, nor all; they are neither like nor unlike; 
they are neither substance nor qualities, neither cause nor effect ; 
they have, in fact, no being, except as the mind by its own insight 
recognizes or affirms it of them. They are not qualified to bring 
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such report of themselves to the mind. Above all, they do not 
possess in themselves that unity, either in subordinate groups or 
as a whole, of experience which it is the prerogative of conscious- 
ness alone to bestow and to enforce upon them. 

Intuitions as Kant names them, original perceptions as we 
might call them, are, indeed, the indispensable raw materials of ex- 
perience, but of themselves they are no more experience than gold 
and silver bullion of themselves are coin of the realm. Concep- 
tions without intuitions are empty, but intuitions without con- 
ceptions are blind. Blind sensationalism! we are done with that 
since Kant, and it is worth while to celebrate our deliverance and 
the deliverer once in a hundred years at least. 

The centennial of our own national existence only preceded the 
centennial of the “ Kritik” five years. We celebrated the hun- 
dredth year of our national life with a pomp and an éclat that 
have faded as yet but little from our memories. But the victory of 
Kant over sensationalism, the centennial of which victory we 
celebrate to-day, involves principles that cannot be too urgently 
commended to the nation now well entered upon its second cen- 
tury. We demand a pure and an elevated philosophy for the 
youth of America. We seek to emphasize the best elements of 
Kant’s teaching as an invaluable wholesome tonic and stimulus. 
to the minds of our students. 

The value of the study of the “ Kritik” as a mental gymnastic 
is too evident to be discussed here. If Mr. Gustave Masson, in his 
“Recent British Philosophy,” could fairly applaud Sir William 
Hamilton for “doing more than any other man to reinstate the 
worship of Difficulty in the higher minds of Great Britain,” much 
more may we esteem and welcome the “ Kritik ” as an instrument 
of mental training. Mr. Mahaffy, in fact, declares that “ apart 
from the actual knowledge attained by the acute analysis and 
large insight of such a thinker as Kant, the mastering of his sys- 
tem implies a mental gymnastic superior to that which can be 
obtained even from the study of higher mathematics.” (‘ Prince- 
ton Review,” July, 1878.) Mr. Mahaffy falls into a fashion, be- 
coming quite too fashionable just now, of disparaging the merits 
of Sir William Hamilton. Not satistied with declaring that his 
teachings may be called extinct, he asserts with a discourtesy that 
must cause a reaction in those who hear it: “It will be difficult 
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in the history of philosophy to find a man more overrated while 
he lived, and despised as soon as he was unable to defend his own 
opinions.” With similar unpardonable rudeness he speaks of a 
doctrine “ more like old Reid’s than anything else.”’ On the con- 
trary, we wish just here to emphasize the merit of Sir William 
Hamilton (if for nothing else) as preparing the way by his teach- 
ings for the reception of Kantian ideas in the minds of multitudes. 
of English and American thinkers. Trained as the great majority 
of us have been, under the influence of the Scottish school, the 
teaching of Sir William formed a necessary transition from the 
psychological speculations of his predecessors to the grapple in 
dead earnest with the higher and subtler problems of philosophy. 
One might say that all that is difficult and aspiring in Sir Wil- 
liam was appropriated more or less consciously from Kant, and 
those who have drilled themselves thoroughly on the former pass 
without a shock, and by a process already made familiar, into the 
likeness of the latter. As long as there are minds which need to 
be led across the same intervening ground, the teaching of Hamil- 
ton will not be extinct, even with those who esteem the “ Kritik ” 
as an instrument of intellectual training as highly as does Mr. 
Mahaffy. We shall look in vain for a better means of raising the 
ordinary thought of Great Britain and America to the plane of 
Kantian than the philosophy of Sir William. Or does any one 
suppose it possible to begin with Kant or with advanced Kantian 
ideas 

For an individual mind of a peculiar mould, as determined by 
race and training, to remould and modify its own habits of thought 
so far as to recognize, appreciate, and in part adopt a style and 
method of thought belonging to quite another type of mind only 
remotely connected in race with its own, and that style of thought 
really original and peculiar in the race to which it belonged, is an 
achievement costing an immense amount of mental effort. Even 
the most active and laborious of Scotch and English thinkers re- 
fused at first to undergo the prolonged and patient endeavor 
which was necessary to the understanding of the “Kritik.” It. 
was a struggle for them to admit the possibility of any other than 
their wonted methods of psychological analysis and dogmatic treat- 
ment of first or ultimate truths. And then to bring into play 
unused powers of thought, gradually to work themselves to the 
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utterly novel standpoint of Kant, to catch first a mere glimmer 
of the meaning of his highly technical nomenclature; after gain- 
ing detached parts of his meaning to begin again in the hope of 
making an intelligible synthesis of the fragments; to gradually 
see that a great, a valuable, and yet a never suspected truth is 
there if you can only get a firm hold of it—this is a process which 
gives unwonted suppleness to the process of meditation and ob- 
servation, which widens the grasp and enlarges the vision and 
‘deepens the insight of the mind. And if one seeks those equally 
high, perhaps higher, grades of discipline to be found in the study 
of Kant’s successors, and in the subsequent epochs of German 
speculation down to our day, and including even schools of dis- 
tinctly opposite tendency, let him understand that the only intro- 
duction to those studies is through the “ Kritik” and its accom- 
panying treatise, the ‘ Prolegomena.” 

2. In the powerful current which sets towards physical studies, 
and which is too likely to end in the vortex of materialism, Ameri- 
can students, in order to maintain their footing, need to be thor- 
oughly versed in the chief doctrines of the “ Kritik.” They need 
not and cannot be drawn away from the pursuit of physical 
sciences, but they must be made to see that there is no conflict 
between those branches and a true philosophy. They must be 
shown that the true spirit in which to study the physical is the 
metaphysical. We must seek to permeate the physical with the 
metaphysical as its proper and wholesome atmosphere. We must 
learn to appreciate the discovery of Kant, that the knowledge of 
the empirical is not itself empirical knowledge; that the empiri- 
eal, as such, cannot be known at all; that the metaphysical is 
fundamental, and the physical is derivative; that the very assault 
upon the metaphysical must start from metaphysical premises ; 
that materialism itself is compelled to make assumptions which 
are essentially metaphysical, and can scarcely construct a defini- 
tion of matter except with material derived from metaphysics. 

“To proceed from sense to consciousness,” says Caird, “and to 
explain consciousness by sense, is a gigantic hysteron-proteron; for 
it is only in relation to consciousness that sense, like every other 
object, becomes intelligible. To explain time and space psychologi- 
cally or physiologically is to explain them by phenomena which are 
known only under conditions of time and space. The ‘ physiologist 
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of mind,’ who asserts that mind is essentially a function of the ma-— 
terial organism, may fairly be met by the objection of Kant, that 
his objection is transcendent. To go beyond the intelligence in 
order to explain the intelligence is to cut away the ground on 
which we are standing. So, again, when the psychologist applies 
the laws of association to the genesis of mind he is obliged to pre- 
suppose a fixed and definite world of objects, acting under condi- 
tions of space and time upon the sensitive subject, in order by 
this means to explain how the ideas of the world and of himself 
may be awakened on that subject. The theory is stated in terms 
of the consciousness if he pretends to explain.” (“ Caird’s Criti- 
cism,” p. 398.) 

In a recent work of fiction one of the leading characters is made 
to speak in the positivist and sceptical tone frequently heard now- 
adays. ‘For my life I cannot get beyond what I see and hear, 
smell, taste and feel. Nature is big enough and beautiful enough 
for me. I cannot get beyond it, and I do not wish to. When- 
ever I hear people wrangling about things unseen, about what is 
called spiritual things, it reminds me of children. Did you ever 
hold out your hands, when a child, and whirl round and round 
until you were so dizzy you could not walk straight when you 
stopped? I find too much to do without going into that, and I 
won’t do it.” On the contrary, as we are taught best of all by 
Kant, it is the unseen and the spiritual which gives to the seen 
and the material its entire significance. We do and we must get 
beyond nature in order to know it as “nature,” and in order to 
measure and to value it as “big” or as “beautiful.” It may, 
indeed, at first confuse us to attempt to see ourselves exercising 
those wonderful spiritual functions, but when our admirable 
teacher has once pointed them out to us, we see that it is the 
positivist and the materialist who has no footing except as he bor- 
rows it from the metaphysician and the transcendentalist. And 
as the first principles of the “ Kritik” enter into the teaching of 
our age and country, we shall cease to hear such ignorant assump- 
tions in educated circles, and shall find a nobler estimate of the: 
nature and works of the thinking faculty generally diffused even 
among the masses. 

3. Mr. Mahatty makes it a great point against the Scotch phi- 
losophers before Hamilton, that they laid stress upon the supposed 
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injurious tendencies of systems which, as he says, they could not 
otherwise discredit. ‘“ Any one,” he says, “ who is familiar with 
the works of that time will remember how much more frequently 
alarming conclusions are avoided than false ones refuted. Pro- 
vided, in fact, that a theory could be shown alarming, it had been 
sufficiently answered.” (“ P. R.,” July, 1878, p. 225.) This isin the 
spirit of Mr. Buckle’s assault upon Reid (3, 348), whom he accuses 
of timidity “amounting almost to moral cowardice,” because he 
took into account not only the question of the falsity, but that of 
the danger, of Hume’s opinion. A philosopher, he claims, “ should 
refuse to estimate the practical tendency of his speculations.” In 
a similar spirit, M. Taine criticises M. Cousin, and would even 
deny to him the title of philosopher, because he allows considera- 
tions of human welfare to influence his philosophical speculations. 
The claim that the scientific spirit is utterly indifferent to and 
unconcerned about results is in fact heard everywhere to-day, 
‘The gospel idea, and the prevalent and instinctive idea, of testing 
a tree by its fruits is scouted as inapplicable in the field of pure 
science. The good or the evil which plainly results from a specu- 
lative system is not recognized as a leading or as a subordinate 
test of its truth. 

We cannot subscribe to this dogma in its length and breadth, 
nor do we believe that it can ever prevail. The highest good can- 
not thus be separated from the highest truth, The man who 
earnestly seeks the one necessarily embraces the other from any 
fairly chosen point of view. The practical and the speculative 
share a common life. Speculation will annihilate itself} when it 
severs the vital cord which connects it with practical issues. 
Intellectual philosophy must advance, if it advances at all, in 
view of the best results of moral philosophy. 

If this is not true of professional thinkers and theorists, it is 
doubtless true of teachers and of those who would recommend 
and propagate any speculative system or doctrine. They must 
expect to be confronted at once with questions as to results and 
tendencies. To deny the validity or pertinency of such questions 
would be ill-humored and futile. Certainly a gathering like this 
must expect to be closely questioned. A centennial of Kant’s 
“Kritik!” Cui bono? Was not Kant, and especially Kant’s 
“¢ Kritik,” the beginning of the curse of rationalism, the signal 
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for the drying up of the religious sentiment and the disappearance 
of spirituality from the inner life of Germany, turning it into a 
dreary waste? Did it not give the signal for that movement of 
German thought which, through the whole century, has startled 
the sober portion of mankind with the unparalleled audacity of 
its claims to absolute knowledge, and which now, as if the wings 
with which it promised to mount the throne of day were of wax, 
tumbles ignominionsly into the Serbonian bog of pessimism, with 
the deeper depth of nihilism yawning beneath it? Did not Kant 
turn religion out by the front door, and then try to bring it in by 
the back door of speculation? Surely such questions are not alto- 
gether unnatural, and it is idle in any one, in the name of pure 
science, to attempt to brush them aside. 

The absurdity of the charge, that such questions are unscientific 
and to be left unnoticed by the genuine seeker of truth, is proved 
by the example of the master of scientific thinkers, Kant himself. 
Anticipating and deeply concerned for the possible evil results of 
his speculations, if left as they stood in the “ Kritik,” he imposed 
upon himself supplementary tasks only second in importance to 
the “ Kritik ” itself. 

One need only cursorily examine the latter part of the preface 
to the second edition of the “ Kritik”’ to see how honestly and 
ingenuously the author was concerned for the practical aspects of 
his work. He there (p. xxxvi) speaks of the important service 
which it will render to reason, to the inquiring mind of youth, 
and especially of the inestimable benefit it will confer upon moral- 
ity and religion. This it will do by showing that all the objec- 
tions urged against them may be silenced forever by the Socratic 
method—that is to say, by proving the ignorance of the objector. 
Criticism alone, he claims, can strike a blow at the root of mate- 
rialism, atheism, free thinking, fanaticism, and superstition, which 
are universally injurious, as well as of idealism and scepticism, 
which are dangerous to the school. 

I am aware of the accusation made against the second edition of 
the “ Kritik”—an accusation inspired probably by the same spirit 
which dictated the dogma already referred to, requiring the abso- 
lute divorce of the speculative and the practical. It is the accu- 
sation of Schopenhauer that the alterations in the second edition 
were the result of unworthy motives, and are a proof of servile 
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weakness. If Schopenhauer meant only to affirm that a reference 
to practical ends is unworthy of a scientist and a proof of weak- 
ness, we can let it pass. The objection will not in the least hinder 
our celebration, but rather add a new element to our enthusiasm. 
Kant himself encourages us to enjoin upon the thinkers and stu- 
dents of America the duty of weighing the practical objections 
to the “ Kritik.” We urge it as one of the important disciplinary 
advantages of the study, that it thus suggests and invites to dis- 
passionate investigation of its true tendencies. It is an element 
in the impulse which we wish by this celebration to give to Kant- 
ian studies in this age and country. 

Bat, first of all, let us labor to understand the “ Kritik.” That 
is our first business. Objections and tendencies can be fairly 
weighed only after we have made ourselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the work. Superficial and cursory examination will start 
suspicions and prejudices without yielding any of the grand ad- 
vantages which we ought to and can derive from the study. And 
while we cannot give assurance that the fairest and most careful 
study will clear up difficulties and relieve the “ Kritik” of every 
particle of the opprobrium which has fallen to its lot in the course 
of the century, yet the dear-bought experience of the century is 
at our command to guard us against a repetition of its errors, and 
we may hope, in a shorter time and with less toil, to reach a clear 
air and a firm ground of speculation. 

Aside, therefore, from the purely scientitic interest involved in 
such a celebration, we wish our centennial to promote the study 
of the “ Kritik:’’ (1) as a mental gymnastic of the highest effi- 
ciency ; (2) as an effective mental tonic against the relaxing and 
debilitating tendencies of sensationalism and materialism, and (3) 
as itself inviting enquiry into its own practical tendencies and 
pointing to the means of testing them in further works of its 
author, and to the splendid attempts which have been made by 
his successors to supplement and to develop his doctrines. 
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READ AT SARATOGA, N. Y., JULY 7TH, AND AT CONCORD, MASS., AUGUST 2p, 
1881, BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


That Immanuel Kant is the greatest figure in modern philoso- 
phy there can be no doubt. One would say, in the same sense, 
that Socrates is the greatest figure in ancient philosophy. Not 
that the ideas of Socrates were not very immature compared with 
those of Plato and Aristotle, but that Socrates alone gives the 
immense impulse and the true direction, and the method which 
Plato and Aristotle elaborate and make fruitful. So Aristotle 
comes after Plato in greatness if we regard this matter of original 
discovery of ideas—but Aristotle towers much higher in the per- 
spective of time as we look back down the ages of human thought. 
All scientific thinking in our Christian civilization is Aristotelian, 
and Aristotle is “ The father of all those who know,” as Dante 
says in his “ Inferno.” 

So it is with Kant. We should not find in him the world-his- 
torical personage that we do if he had not been the impulse to 
raise up widely differing schools of thought, and carry philosophy 
far above and beyond the limits of the system which he presented 
to usin person. Socrates, according to the trustworthy portrait- 
ure of Xenophon, only practised dialectic, and songht to bring to 
consciousness the wide distinction between universal and particu- 
lar cognitions and show the substantiality of what is universal. 
His endeavor was for tlhe most part negative—a breaking down of 
the conceited wisdom of the Athenian professors. Plato made 
this arrival at general ideas something positive—an arrival at the 
eternal forms of created things—a reaching of the Divine. 

Aristotle seized the standpoint which Plato reached in a few of 
his writings as his highest thought—that of the creative Intellect 
and Will—the identity of the Good and the Pure Thought, and 
with it, as his principle, consistently explained the worlds of Nature 
and Man as they presented themselves in the fourth century before 
our era to the Greek consciousness. Kant’s significance in the 
world arises from the discoveries which he made in the realm of 
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Psychology, especially as regards the antithesis of Subject and 
Object in consciousness and their mutual limitations and interpen- 
etrations. The importance of this investigation on the part of 
Kant depends upon the fact that modern consciousness is a move- 
ment, as a whole, towards inwardness and subjectivity, and, accord- 
ingly, modern philosophy is bound first of all to ask itself: “ What 
is the criterion of certitude?” The Greek asked: “ What is 
Truth?” If he could find the abiding, it was sufficient. Thales, 
for example, set up the principle that water or moisture is the fun- 
damental abiding whence all originates and whither all goes. An- 
axagoras set up Nods—Reason—or the principle of the universal 
—as this abiding somewhat. The psychology of Plato and Aris- 
totle is a sort of objective affair, treating the mind like the world, 
and finding within it what is transitory and fleeting and what is 
abiding. Aristotle discovers that the eternal substance of mind, 
its true form, is Nods Iountixés—Self-active Reason. 

Aristotle and Plato both classify correctly the various powers or 
faculties of the soul, and leave us correct statements of the scope 
of those faculties. Sense-perception, opinion, discursive reasoning, 
theoretical insight by aid of pure ideas—the “Seeing by totali- 
ties ” (as Plato calls it)—these are expounded and their limits de- 
fined. 

Aristotle’s great distinction of the phases of life or soul into 
vegetative, feeling and rational, is the solid basis of all that has 
been thought on the subject. 

But the problem of certitude could not be a problem to the 
ancient mind, though ancient philosophy gave the impulse that 
developed into this subjectivity in consciousness which now needs 
to enquire for the criterion of certainty. The Christian religion 
moves the soul in the same direction towards the learning to know 
the constitution of the soul as subject. 

This subjective tendency of thought, which is the characteristic 
of modern times, leads to a peculiar species of scepticism—a scep- 
ticism based on a partial insight into method. Method is the form 
of activity. The modern tendency seeks to know the form of the 
mind’s activity—all faculties of mind exist only as active. Hence 
the problem of certitude arises only when the mind is directed 
upon its own method or form of activity. If the insight into 
method is partial it cannot be sure of the results of mental activ- 
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ity. All wrong views of method lead to wrong philosophical 
views. 

Not to dwell upon this position, but assuming it as granted, let 
us define the position of the work of Immanuel Kant as the Co- 
lumbus in the voyage of discovery into the realm of method, using 
“ method,” in the largest sense of the term, as the form of all men- 
tal activity—the will, the intellect, and the heart, or emotional 
nature. Understanding the importance of method, and the fact 
that any glimpse into the forms of activity will give a basis of 
scepticism that no amount of objective philosophizing can remove, 
we see at once the significance of that philosophy which will ex- 
plore method in its entire extent—map out the provinces of ail 
mental activity. The Critique of Pure Reason attempts this work 
as regards the intellectual faculties, and accomplishes a vast result. 
The Critique of Practical Reason defines the forms of the Will, 
and the Critique of Judgment one of the functions of the emo- 
tional nature. 

This insight into method, which is the want and necessity of 
the modern mind, is the object which Kant successfully pursues. 
It relates essentially to the antithesis already named—the subjec- 
tive and objective—what pertains to the ego and constitutes its 
forms, and what pertains to the object as object. It regards all 
cognition as composed of two factors, and it investigates and de- 
fines them. The ancient thinking also had two factors to investi- 
gate in cognition, but it did not regard the one as subjective and 
the other objective. It defined one factor as the universal and 
the other as the particular; hence arose the structure of formal 
logic of Aristotle as the chief contribution on the part of ancient 
philosophy to the world’s science. 

All modern philosophy has sought to bring together in some 
way these two antitheses—(Subjective versus Objective, and Par- 
ticular versus Universal)—and show their relation. The move- 
ment of modern philosophy developed negative results at first. 
The distinction of subjective versus objective seemed to destroy 
that of particular versws universal, and to reduce the universal to 
an arbitrary aggregate, or to a mere flatus vocis. The war be- 
tween Realism and Nominalism has this great meaning in the 
history of philosophy and in Christian Theology—it is the first 
attempt to assert subjective versus objective against the Greek par- 
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ticular versus universal which tradition had brought down to the 
Middle Ages as the heirloom of speculative science. This accounts 
also for the great place which Aristotle’s De Anima held in the 
controversy. The great Arabian commentators taught that the 
human mind is essentially Nods Ia6nrixés, and hence not immor- 
tal, as individual human soul of John or James. That which dif- 
ferentiates—that which belongs to the particular—is perishable ; 
the species lives, but the individual dies. Aristotle had shown 
how an individual may become an entelechy—that is to say, how 
a particular may unite within itself the attributes of the universal 
as a totality. Change and perishability happen because the par- 
ticular is not adequate to the universal—the universal has many 
particular attributes or phases, while the special individual real- 
izes only one, or at best some, of those phases. The process of 
the universal—and all true universals are active processes—annuls 
some of the particulars and realizes others; this changes the in- 
dividuality, and it perishes or becomes another. Aristotle’s entel- 
echy is an individual that has realized within itself all of the po- 
tentialities, or phases, of the universal, and hence it possesses self- 
identity ; its change does not change it; its activity is only the con- 
tinuance of its function—a circular movement—what Hegel calls 
“a return into itself.” The “first entelechy ” possesses this im- 
mortal individuality, and yet has not realized the universal within 
itself by self-development. The acorn possesses individuality— 
the universality or species of the oak is in it, but only potentially. 
When the acorn grows, it realizes all the phases of the oak that 
were potential in the acorn and becomes a “ second entelechy ” or 
species realized in the individual, so far as this can take place in 
the vegetable realm, or, as Aristotle calls it, in the “ Nutritive 
Soul.” Such ascent from “first entelechy ” to “second entele- 
chy ” is not as a fact possible except to the human soul, although 
the vegetable and animal souls manifest a semblance of it—a mere 
appearance of it ina sort of mimetic spectacle—the dramatic play 
simulating the ascent of the individual into the species—which is, 
however, only a play, and does not constitute an immortal indi- 
vidual as in the case of man. The great scholastic “fathers,” 
commencing with Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, gained 
this insight of Aristotle, and were able to defend Christianity 
against the Moslem pantheism which denied true universality to 
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human personality, or, in other words, denied that man as a sub- 
jective being could be essentially universal, and hence an immor- 
tal individual. The distinction of subject versus object had ap- 
peared only in the obscure form of nominalism at that early peri- 
od. With the close of that period of the history of thought nom- 
inalism seems to have gained the ascendancy, and William of 
Occam marks its triumph. He also marks the utter eclipse of the 
great insight of Aristotle in theology, and a divorce of faith and 
reason. 

It is one of the most mysterious phases in the history of Philos- 
ophy, this triumph of nominalism at the close of a most wonderful 
and most triumphant career of profound thinking—realistic think- 
ing. Christian theology had been almost completed. Very little 
has been added, or is likely to be added, to the wonderful system 
left us by Thomas Aquinas—familiar to more people through 
Dante’s Divina Commedia than through St. Thomas’s Summa. 
The mystery clears up when we consider the momentous impor- 
tance of seizing in its entire compass this antithesis of subjective 
versus objective, in philosophy. We discern the providential pur- 
pose in what seems to us at first dark and inscrutable. Christian- 
ity, alone among world-religions, makes the individual man worthy 
of immortal life in a continued Awman existence of growth in in- 
tellect, will, and love. For Christianity holds that God himselt 
is DivineeHuman. Hence the human being need not lose his 
humanity in approaching the absolute, or when he is placed 
“under the form of eternity ”—Sub specie eternitatis—as Spinoza 
describes it. 

If the human form is divine—the human mind being the image 
of the divine mind—it follows that to know the nature of the mind 
is to know in some sense the nature of God. In the two worlds— 
the world of man and the world of nature—we may find a revela- 
tion of God. In man—in our minds—we may find the adequate 
revelation in each individual—but not in each individual of na- 
ture ; there it is found only in species and genera. The Christian 
doctrine of the infinite importance of each human soul and of the 
transcendence of the soul over all merely natural existences, 
through the fact of its immortal destiny, generates the impulse 
towards subjectivity as already asserted. It sets human conscious- 
ness over against nature: I am above and beyond nature—a soul 
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belonging to the supernatural order of existences. This leads to 
the perpetual recurrence of the antithesis of subjective versus ob- 
jective, and by and by to the unfolding of all its negative phases. 
Nominalism, or the denial of the existence of universals, is the 
complete sum of all that is negative and sceptical in philosophy. 
It makes all that possesses abiding in the form of genera and spe- 
cies a product of the subjective synthesis of thought—a classifica- 
tion only for convenience. The reality consists of isolated indi- 
viduals, each valid over against the other. The result of this is 
atomism, and the principle that ‘ composition does not affect the 
parts or atoms of which things are composed.” When once 
reached it is impossible to explain anything by atomism without 
inducting a principle from the outside, a directing, arranging, 
combining intelligence which produces all that we find in the two 
worlds of nature and man. The atoms become pure simples— 
without properties in their isolation—and thus everything is trans- 
ferred to the other factor in the world—to the ordering intelli- 
gence. Then the atoms become an empty fiction, utterly useless. 

The only thing positive about nominalism is its attribution of 
all universality—of all abiding and substantial being to the sub- 
jective mind. It implies a great deal, but does not itself become 
aware of this wonderful endowment which it claims for the sub- 
jective mind. 

It is wonderful to see how the most negative phases, the scep- 
ticisms, the heretical doctrines, the most revolutionary phases in 
history, all proceed from the same great principle of thought as 
the most positive and conservative doctrines, and that all of these 
negative things are destructive only in their undeveloped state 
and when partially seized. By and by they are drawn within the 
great positive movement, and we see how useful they are become. 
Through these negative and sceptical tendencies, arising from this 
great antithetic object of thought, the subjective versus the objec- 
tive, we ascend into a knowledge of self-determining activity as it 
is in Mind, and this knowledge is far in advance ot the old objec- 
tive view of mind such as the world has inherited it from the 
Greeks. It is a proximate insight into the nature of the divine 
creative process itself. We ascend through a philosophic mastery 
of the relation between the modern and ancient antitheses—sub- 
ject versus object and universal versus particular—to the plane 
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that is above all scepticism. Scepticism is directed only against 
method—this is its essential nature. With the sceptics of old, as 
Hegel points out, the doubt was objective, and touched the method 
(or transition) between the particular objects of sense and the uni- 
versals cognized by reason. Modern scepticism touches the meth- 
od (or transition) between subjectivity and objectivity. The an- 
cient sceptic doubted or despaired of the truth of the objects of 
sense-perception. It seemed that they wore out and perished in 
the course of their process. They were all in a flux, becoming 
each moment something else, presenting new phases of their uni- 
versals (or their total processes). Modern sceptics doubt the 
truth of the objects of reason—the universals—species and gen- 
era—and are unwilling to accord real being to aught but the ob- 
jects of sense-perception—to the very objects which ancient scep- 
ticism doubted. A strange inversion of standpoints within the 
history of scepticism ! 

But the cause of this is the turning of the mind in upon itself 
for the truth—a partial movement in this direction producing 
doctrines in which there is utter disharmony between the two an- 
titheses, respectively the objects of ancient and modern thought. 
It is a movement that justifies and will justify the doctrine of a 
Providence in History—a true Theodicy. 

Up to the time of David Hume the outlook might have been 
dubious enough to the realistic thinker. Nominalism had begun 
to see the ultimate consequences of its subjective point of view. 
There is no causality in the world, so far as we know—only se- 
quence in time. “ All our knowledge consists of impressions of 
the senses, and the taint images of these impressions called up in 
memory and in thinking.” Even the Ego is only a subjective no- 
tion—a unity of the series of impressions called “ myself.” This 
is the subjectivity of subjectivity. 

This is the point in the development of modern philosophy at 
which Kant rises and offers his more complete sketch of our snb- . 
jective nature as an explanation of the world of man, and the 
world in Time and Space. 

His sketch of the nature of mind has become familiar to all 
persons who make a pretence of cultivating philosophy. 

The Subjectivity of man, as Will, Emotion, or Intellect, has na- 
tive forms of its own—forms not derived from experience or from 
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atiything external. These forms make up the constitution of the 
mind itself. If we wish to know the truth we must be aware of 
the subjective factor in knowledge and make due allowance for 
_it. Things-in-themselves are modified (in our cognition of them) 
‘through the constitution of the mental faculties that know them. 
What we actually know of things-in-themselves will be ascertained 
only after we eliminate from our cognitions the subjective element 
due to our mental forms. 

All this was so simple and in accordance with the spirit of the 
subjective scepticism of the pre-Kantian period that it would have 
recommended itself at once as the best of good sense. 

But who can paint the amazement of subjective scepticism when 
it first begins to comprehend the Critique of Pure Reason! It 
looks over the inventory of the possessions of our Subjectivity— 
“the forms of our mind ”—and sees 

Time, Space, Quantity, Quality, Relation, Modality, God, 
Freedom, Immortality, the Beautiful, the Just, and the True! 
It takes away one’s breath to see such things written down in the 
inventory of what is our subjective constitution. How rich we 
are!! “Ah, but all these are only subjective.” “They do not 
apply to any object in itself, whatever; not even to the Ego-in- 
itself.” ‘ You cannot think your Ego as an object-in-itself because 
you cannot think it except in these categories. These categories 
apply to objects thought, but not to the subject thinking, as a 
thing-in-itself.”” 

Well, we reply, what of that? What is the net result when we 
take all this into account ? 

To take this into account it was nécessary to recall the great 
insight of Aristotle, and review ancient philosophy in the light of 
this Kantian discovery of the nature of subjectivity. After Soc- 
rates, came first Plato and then Aristotle; the third philosopher 
could use the philosophical insight which the first and second had 
_ jointly discovered and elaborated. So it was this time. Fichte 
and Schelling developed respectively the practical and ssthetic 
phases of Kantianism, Fichte unfolding those subtle phases of 
mental activity by which the mind determines itself as universal 
categories or forms of thought—Time, Space, Causality, and Sub- 
stantiality—the fourfold form of reflection superinduced upon 
mere feeling or sensation. Schelling devoted his attention to the 
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explanation of the world as a phenomenon of which the constitu- 
tion of our mind is the noumenon. Here the pure Kantian move- 
ment begins to impinge upon the ancient view of the world—the 
classic world of Art and Philosophy. In the school of Schelling, 
Hegel first appeared. He is the first one of the post-Kantians to 
take up the Aristotelian philosophy and perceive its profound 
truth. He is the first one to draw parallels from the psychologi- 
cal, subjective basis of Kantianism to the vast objective, world- 
comprehending system of Aristotle. It is Hegel’s advice that has 
been followed in Germany, now that in each university of that 
country there are from one to five courses on Aristotle’s philoso- 
phy given each semester! Even the attacks against Hegelianism 
which have arisen in Germany came chiefly from the Aristotelian 
studies inaugurated by Hegel, and not a single new insight or 
great idea in Aristotle has been added by any one of Hegel’s 
Aristotelian opponents to the list of those ideas and insights in- 
ventoried by Hegel himself in his History of Philosophy! Even 
Trendelenburg, who blamed Hegel for using Bewegung—(which 
we may in English translate by the word “activity ”)—in his 
logical treatment of the categories of “ Pure thought,” and accused 
him of borrowing the idea from experience, and yet tried to estab- 
lish Bewegung as a category of pure thought in his own system, 
has no acknowledgment to make for assistance obtained through 
Hegel’s explanation of Aristotle, and often, indeed, fails himself 
to see Aristotle’s deep thoughts where they have been fully ex- 
pounded ! 

Hegel’s significance in the history of philosophy consists in the 
fact that he mastered the Greek philosophy, and did not, at the 
same time, recede from the Kantian. 

Hegel ascends to a standpoint wherein are united the two an- 
titheses which lead, respectively, the ancient and the modern 
worlds of thought—the antithesis of subjective versus objective, 
and the other antithesis of the universal versus particular. Hegel 
does not reconcile the two antitheses by omission or suppression ; 
he finds that Kant maintains a subjective result simply through 
an inconsistent application of his own principles, by which he sur- 
reptitiously made objective use of his categories, while claiming 
for them subjective application exclusively. If made consistent 
throughout, and the Fichtean discovery of the deduction of the 
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categories superadded, the Kantian system falls into perfect har- 
mony with the system of ancient thought, and philosophy be- 
comes doubly firm on its twofold foundation of psychology and 
ontology. 

The insight into Aristotle’s thought of the unity of all poten- 
tialities in the true actuality, the thought of the entelechies, 
makes for Hegel the great luminous principle to which he always 
returns for light to explain all problems. With it he newly 
defines the thought of Begriff’ (German word for what the Eng- 
lish call the “ Notion,” and we Americans “the logical concept,” 
or simply “ the concept ’’) as the total of form of a thing or being. 
The “ Begriff” is the complex of the entire round of potentialities, 
and signifies much the same as Aristotle’s ri Hv Having 
the Begriff as signifying the Zotality of Form, he finds the high- 
est category to be the self-determining Reason, which he calls. 
Idea (German Idee). Here is Aristotle’s vonow vonoews, as He- 
gel himself telis us. 

In other words, Hegel has discovered that Kant’s Subjective 
constitution of the Mind is only hypothetically Subjective. In 
reality it is subjective, and objective too. For considering the 
wonderful character possessed by those categories which Kant 
inventories as the forms of the mind, it is almost impossible to 
regard Kant’s claim of pure subjectivity for them as other than a 
deep piece of irony. As if he had said: 

“Scepticism is right. We can never get at the Truth and 
know things as they really are—things-in-themsel ves. 

“We can know only what is radically moditied through our 
own subjective spectra; but look and behold what these subjec- 
tive forms are, and learn to subtract them and find the remainder, 
which is the true Thing-in-itself. 

“ Tn the first place there are Time and Space : these are the forms. 
of the Sensory, and are purely subjective. It is true that they ate 
the logical conditions of the existence of what we call the World 
of Nature. They are more objective than the world of nature is, 
becanse they are its logical condition. That is the way we know 
Time and Space to be Subjective, and to belong to our mind 
only. 

“ This makes the science of mathematics possible. The world 
in-time-and-space, it seems, then, is subjective because the very 
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logical condition of it is subjective. True, we have called it ‘ob- 
jective,’ and have been satisfied if our subjectivity attained valid- 
ity throughout all time and space. Nevertheless, if we are to 
make serious business of inventorying our subjective possessions, 
we must begin with writing down Time and Space at the head of 
the list. 

“True enough, things-in- themselves, deprived of time and 
space, will never trouble us nor anybody else—for, you see, they 
cannot have extension nor change. Yes, it is worse off fur them 
than that. They cannot have unity, nor plurality, nor totality, 
hence they cannot be spoken of as ‘they ’—it is a courtesy on 
our part to lend them our subjective category of ‘ plurality’ to 
which they are not entitled. Nor can the thing in itself (singular 
or plural) have quality or existence for anything else—nor rela- 
tion, nor mode ot being either as possibility or necessity, or even 
as Existence. The ‘ thing-in-itself’ cannot exist without borrow- 
ing one of our subjective categories (found under ‘ modality’). As 
for the objective, then, which is opposed to our subjectivity and 
unknowable by us, it cannot be found in the world of nature or 

_in the world of man. It is a pure figment of the imagination, and 
cannot exist in any possible world without becoming ‘subjective’ 
at once.” 

In fact, Kant’s subjective has taken up within it the entire an- 
tithesis of subjective and objective as understood by scepticism, 
and has become purely universal through the fact that its forms 
are universals. Such a subjective mind is Aristotle's vénoxs von- 
oews and a Self-Knowing Being. Whether Kant intended it or 
not, his remarks on things-in-themselves and on the limits of our 
knowledge make no sense unless they are taken as ironical. 

Hegel has treated again and again the system of Kant in the 
course of his works, praising its wonderful features and criticising 
its inconsistencies and its mechanical presumptions. fn his his- 
tory of Philosophy he does justice to the significance of the system 
in relation to preceding ones. In his large logic he discusses in 
appropriate places (a) Kant’s idea of the construction of matter 
out of Attraction and Repulsion ; (b) Kant’s theory of Time, Space, 
and Matter as regards divisibility or indivisibility ; (¢) The applica- 
tion of degree, or intensive quantity to the soul; (d) The so-called 
“Synthetic judgments @ priori ;” (e) The limitation of the world 
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in space; (f) Kant’s “ Thing-in-itself” ; (g) Infinite divisibility or 
atomic nature of matter; (h) The beginning of the world in Time ; 
(i) The paralogism involved in the proof of the nature of the soul. 
In his philosophy of Religion he discusses in full the Kantian retu- 
tation of St. Anselm’s famous proof of the Existence of a God. 
Hegel’s thought of the “ Begriff” as the totality of potentialities, 
and of the Jdee, as the absolute Totality, enables him to rescue St. 
Anselm’s proof from the Kantian objections (which are not unlike 
the objections brought up by Gaunilo in the lifetime of St. An- 
‘selm himself). 

For convenience, as it seems, Hegel has brought together his 
chief criticisms on Kant in the “Second Attitude of Thought to- 
wards the Objective World,” contained in his Introduction to his 
Logic in the Encyclopedia, and so admirably rendered into ver- 
nacular English by Mr. Wallace. 

The limits of my paper prevent me from quoting largely from 
Hegel’s own writings, and from attempting to expound some of 
his more subtle polemics. 

I must refer to one more thought of Hegel—and it is also a 
thought of Aristotle: it is that universality is always self-particu- 
larizing, for it is self-determination. He always condemns the 
indefinite, indeterminate Absolute as empty. Hence his thought 
does full justice to European, Christian philosophy as against 
all orientalism and pantheism. 

With a general reference to the full details of Hegel’s critique 
of Kant, found in Wallace’s translation above referred to, I must 
close this paper without attempting more than this statement of 
Kant’s Significance in the struggle between ancient and modern 
thought, and of Hegel’s position as the one who harmonizes Greek 
and German thought. 
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KANT’S TRANSCENDENTAL DEDUCTION OF CATE- 
GORIES. 


READ AT THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY, AUGUST 5, 1881, BY GEORGE 8S. MORRIS.. 


The “transcendental exposition” of space and time, in the 
“ Asthetic” of Kant, consists in showing how, on the supposition 
—and only on the supposition—that time and space were of the 
nature indicated in his “ metaphysical exposition,” pure mathe- 
matical science, with its universal and necessary propositions, was 
possible; and so answer was given to the first general inquiry 
raised by the Critique. 

The “transcendental deduction” of the categories consists, in 
like manner, in showing that on the supposition—and only on the 
supposition—that the categories are a priori, or universal and 
necessary, synthetic conceptions of the understanding, knowledge 
through sensible experience, or pure physical science, which is 
nothing but “determinate knowledge of phenomena in time and 
space,” is possible; and so the second question of the Critique is. 
answered. 

The question of fact has been settled. The categories, as pure 
conceptions of the understanding which “borrow nothing from 
experience,” have been demonstrated to exist as elements which 
enter, with form-determining influence, into the whole structure 
of our experimental knowledge. There remains only the question 
of right. By what right does the non-experimental mix with the 
experimental and constrain the latter to obey its laws? And the 
answer is, that on no other conceivable condition than this can 
the “experimental” be in any way known, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, possess reality for us. The result is that the 
psychological empiricist’s conception of experience and of éx- 
perimental knowledge has to be radically revised and extended. 

First we had to ask, What is that, common to all sensible con- 
sciousness, and consequently to all « objects” revealed in sensi- 
ble consciousness, by virtue and on account of which both it 
and they are all alike called sensible? And the answer was, 
Sensible consciousness and sensible objects are such by virtue of 
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their all wearing, necessarily and universally, a garment woven 
for them by mind out of relations of space and time, themselves 
its own creation. 

But does sensible consciousness know itself and its objects sim- 
ply in virtue of this ideal garment that it wears? No; for we 
have been seeing that what is called sensible consciousness is but 
the receptive condition of knowledge, and not knowledge or intel- 
ligence itself. Strictly speaking, sensible consciousness is an ab- 
straction and a misnomer. Pwre sensible consciousness is the 
same as no consciousness. It is not sense, but self, or mind, or 
“understanding,” that is conscious or knows in and by means of 
what is called sensible consciousness. This is what has been in- 
cipiently, yet distinctly enough, implied in the result of the analy- 
sis of space and time. These are not “ideas” received by us 
through sensation, but forms of perception, due to the productive 
activity of the imagination, which, as Kant perceives and declares, 
is a manifestation of one and the same spontaneous, mental, self- 
activity, which manifests itself otherwise in the functions of the 
understanding. But imagination and all its works are, as we have 
seen, blind, and for us as good as naught, until distinguished by 
_ the understanding. It is the understanding, then, which makes 
sensible consciousness and sensible objects real for us, and under- 
standing, as we are about to see, is nothing apart from the unity 
and identity of se/f-consciousness. There is no real consciousness, 
accordingly, which is not self-consciousness, and no real “ experi- 
ence” which is not self-experience. If, then, we now ask, What 
is that, common to all sensible or experimental knowledge, by vir- 
tue and on account of which alone it is really knowledge for us? 
the answer is that, since all such knowledge must take the form 
of distinct ideas or conceptions, and since no conceptions are pos- 
sible except in agreement with those master-forms, the “ catego- 
ries,” which determine the nature and form of all our conceptions, 
therefore no experimental knowledge, no knowledge of “ objects,” 
no experience, is possible for us, except, as a predetermining con- 
dition, it be clad in the forms of the categories as pure concep- 
tions of the understanding or of the self-centred, and self-knowing, 
and spontaneously active human mind. Just, therefore, as mind, 
working under the guise of imagination, creates in space and time 
the fixed form and condition or the only intelligible element ot 
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sense, 80, working under the guise of understanding or intellect, 
it creates the like form and condition, or the truly intelligible ele- 
ment in experimental knowledge—the element by virtue of which 
it is indeed knowledge. The understanding is thus the “ author 
of experience” and of its objects, in any sense in which these lat- 
ter are intelligible, are real objects for us. It is thus the author 
of “nature, regarded as the sum of all phenomena,” and prescribes 
to it a priori its universal and necessary, if not its particular laws ; 
it prescribes to nature the laws to which all its special laws must 
conform. 

In order, now, fully to understand Kant’s “ deduction ” of these 
truths, it is specially necessary to bear in mind just what sensible 
consciousness, taken purely by itself, as a series of passive states 
or impressions, is, and what are its limitations. The truth in re- 
gard to this matter Kant learned through Hume, and we are to 
consider Kant as having this constantly in miud as he proceeds 
with his deduction. The relevant facts of the case have been 
repeatedly alluded to elsewhere. It is enough to repeat here 
that the states or impressions—for the whole aggregate of which 
sensible consciousness is but the collective name—are, in Hume’s 
phrase, so many atomically “distinct existences,” and that, if 
these make up the whole of “mind,” knowledge is impossible. 
For (1) these impressions or states are passive and can do nothing; 
but knowing is an activity; (2) had they the power to know, each 
could know only itself, since each is distinct from and out of “ real 
connection” with the other; but (3) one impression—to say noth- 
ing of the other absurdities of the supposition—could not even 
know itself, for the reason that every original impression is atomic- 
ally simple; it is not only out of relation to all other impressions, 
but is void of relation or distinction in itself; and where there is 
no distinction there is no knowledge. But now let us suppose that 
these impressions are not the whole of mind, but that there is, as 
Hume practically assumes, an indefinable mental power, or, better, 
eye, to which impressions—otherwise called “ objects ”—are simply 
presented for observation, and that all that this “eye” does is 
languidly and inertly to view the impressions as, with “ incon- 
ceivable rapidity,” they pass before it. This “eye” or “mind” 
could still never be aware of more than one impression at a time, 
and each impression as it came would immediately vanish, leay- 
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ing no trace behind it, and be followed by another quite “ dis- 
tinct” from it. Still there would be no knowledge—not even a 
conscious “ picture” or “image” of an “object.” For to such an 
image a simultaneous combination of several simple impressions 
is necessary, and to such combination an active work of mind, 
called remembering, would be necessary in order to keep the 
evanescent impressions from completely vanishing, and so to hold 
them together in one mental embrace or view. But to suppose 
such a power and reality of active mind as memory is to add 
something to the data of sensible consciousness, and the necessity 
of making this addition—which sengational psychology always, 
but surreptitiously, makes, and which Hume thus made—is the 
first and simplest, and the universal historic, proof that a purely 
sensational psychology and a purely sensational tlieory or ex- 
planation of knowledge are absolutely impossible. 

A summary name, therefore, for that which sense, or sensuous 
consciousness, with its purely receptive nature, does not include, 
is combination or “synthesis.” Sense furnishes a multiplicity of 
elements (“ impressions ”) for the material of knowledge, but these 
elements, as they are simply given and received, absolutely lack 
that connection, which is, as matter of fact, necessary to render 
them really conscious objects of knowledge. This deficiency of 
sense is perceived and declared by Kant, who adds that, of all our 
ideas, the idea of combination, union, or synthesis among the 
manifold elements of our sensible consciousness is the only one 
which is not and can never be immediately furnished us by such 
consciousness. It “can never come into us through the senses,” 
or be “given” us through impressions. Combination, relation, 
synthesis, is not a mere inert, finished, objective, and observable 
“fact,” impressed upon us from without through the action of 
“objects” upon our “minds,” nor is it a “conscious state” in- 
duced upon us through the like agency. It is not a “fact;” it is 
an act, a synthetic, or combining, or relationing act, accomplished 
by the spontaneous and independent activity of “the knowing 
subject itself.” A line, for example, is a combination or “ synthesis 
of manifold elements” or parts, which is not seen by the eye of 
the body or by the imaginary eye of sensuous consciousness, but 
only by the eye of the mind, which is the understanding. The 
line is not seen till it is thought, and “we can not think it with- 
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out drawing it in thought.” We can—to make this clear—and, 
from the fictitious point of view of mere sensuous consciousness, 
we must imagine the line as made up of an indefinite number of 
points joined to each other. For sense each of these points gives 
off its separate impression, and these are received, not simulta- 
neously, but in succession. Physically speaking, we cannot see 
all of the points together; we can only see one at atime. There 
is and can be no physical or sensuous vision of the dine. The 
physical organ and its function, or, in the case of the ideally per- 
fect lines of geometry, space, which is the pure form of external 
sense, are only the condition of vision, which is a synthetic act 
performed by the intellect, the mind’s true eye. The intellect, 
namely, or “ understanding,” attends to the multitudinous impres- 
sions in their order, and brings them to a stand, keeps them from 
fleeting, fixes them in the field of mental vision, which is memory, 
and so holds them together in a true synthesis or union, whereby 
the ¢mpression of their multitudinousness is lost in the clear and 
distinct thought of the unity, or one méntal object, which (for 
sense) they seem to compose. This thought, as such, is strictly the 
product of our thinking, or of the “spontaneity of our under- 
standings.” The line is no object of thought or knowledge until, 
by actively “ drawing the line in thought,” we really think and 
so know it. And the like is true for all sensible objects of knowl- 
edge. For in all of them there is involved a like combination or 
synthesis of multitudinous parts or “impressions.” 

But to say that all synthesis in sensible knowlelge is the work 
of the understanding is the same as to say that all distinction in 
knowledge and all unity are to be ascribed to the same active and 
efficient source. For synthesis is nothing but viewing that which 
is intrinsically, or at least sensibly, manifuld as one. So Kant de- 
clares that “the conception of combination involves, in addition 
to the notion of multitudinous elements and their synthesis, the 
notion of their unity. Combination may be abstractly defined as 
the idea of the synthetic unity of the manifold.” 

Let it not now (@) be said or imagined, after the manner of the 
uncritical descriptive psychologist, that this idea of complex unity 
is not original, but derived and transferred from an idea of simple 
unity, which is involved in the idea of a simple impression, and is 
conveyed, along with the impression, through the senses into the 
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mind. For we have seen, abundantly, that there can be no such 
conveyance of the single, simple impression itself, and, conse- 
quently, of the mathematical or numerical unity which alone 
belongs to it. On the contrary, the simple impression and its 
unity are, in the order of our knowledge or conception, late 
products of analytic abstraction. All sensible objects of knowl- 
edge are synthetic wholes, and it is we who having, by the very 
act and process of our knowing, made them such wholes, after- 
wards analyze them into imaginary elementary units. Nor, on 
the other hand, (4) can the idea of this unity be logically or his- 
torically posterior to the idea of combination. On the contrary, 
as Kant declares, it is the very superinduction of this idea upon 
the multitudinous elements to be combined which first makes 
combination possible; so that the idea of unity is logically prior 
to, or the condition of, the idea of combination. And, finally, (c) 
the unity in question is not identical with the mathematical 
“unity” mentioned in the table of categories. The latter unity 
is essentially the same with that contemplated under “(a).” It 
results from a “logical function,” or process of thought, in which 
such combination of ideas is presupposed, as, according to “(b),” 
must follow and depend on—not precede and condition—the 
“ qualitative ” unity under discussion. The origin of this unity 
must be sought, Kant declares, “in a higher region ; namely, in 
that which itself first renders the understanding, as a judging 
faculty, possible, by rendering possible the union of different con- 
ceptions in one and the same judgment.” The unity in question 
must transcend all other unities, and must be at once their uni- 
versal condition, and, as such, present and discoverable in them 
all. 

This unity is none other than the unity of pure self-conscious- 
ness. Where there is thinking, “ having of ideas,” or being con- 
scious in any shape, there is a somewhat that thinks, has the ideas, 
or is conscious. This somewhat calls itself self, a self, one iden- 
tical self or person. It was the pronoun of the first person, and 
says: “J think, have ideas, or am conscious;” or “ All these 
thoughts and ideas are mine.” Accordingly, Kant declares the 
condition of all thought and real or completed consciousness to be 
this: that it be either explicitly and actually accompanied by the 
reflection expressed in the phrase “I am thinking,” or that it be 
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possible for this reflection so to accompany it. I need not, of 
course, stop to reflect that all the thoughts, ideas, or “ objects of 
consciousness,” of which I am aware, belong to me; but unless it 
were true that, if I did then reflect, I should find that they were 
indeed thus all méne, they would have no existence for me; and, 
not existing for me, they would not exist at all. The one com- 
mon aspect, then, that belongs so essentially to all thoughts or 
ideas, that without it there would be no thoughts or ideas at all, 
is this: that they all belong to a me—to a me whose nature is to 
be always one and the same, or identical. So that I may say that 
the “common expression” for “all my ideas” is, that “J am 
thinking.” The consciousness thus expressed is pure self-con- 
sciousness. The unity involved in it may be termed the “ tran- 
scendental unity of self-consciousness,” inasmuch as it conditions, 
and so explains, as we shall see, the possibility of certain forms of 
knowledge a priori. 

The unity of pure self-consciousness, it is seen, is present in and 
comprehends all other consciousness. It is the true and original 
unity, without which no other unity in knowledge is possible. 
It is the synthetic or comprehensive unity in which all other 
syntheses are strictly included, and on which they depend. What- 
ever may be necessary to this unity, or intrinsically involved in it, 
will bear a like relation to all our knowledge whatsoever. 

Pure self-consciousness is distinguished from all other conscious- 
ness. The “I” who thinks, regards all his thoughts as belonging 
to him, but not identical with him; as being his possessions, but 
not himself. The expression “I” denotes nothing which is 
sensibly perceived, no conscious image like that of a tree, for 
example. It is not definable or describable in terms of sensible 
consciousness. The idea is not received, and no object corre- 
sponding to it is presented. It can, therefore, originate only in 
the pure “spontaneity ” of mind. It denotes a pure, ideal, strictly 
continuons, self-originating and self-illuminating act or activity, 
and no “substance”—in which latter case it would have to be 
sensibly perceived, presented in the forms of space and time, and 
exist before it was perceived. And the context shows that it is a 
synthetic activity, since it draws within its embrace all other 
activities and holds them together in an organic whole. 

On the other hand, and from another point of view, self-con- 
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sciousness is identical with all consciousness. Whatever may be 
our thoughts or ideas, whatever our consciousness and its “ ob- 
jects,” the consciousness of “the identical self” is in them all, and 
they are all in it. It permeates all other consciousness, and, by 
making the latter its own, at the same time makes it to be real 
consciousness. Thus pure self-consciousness gives itself a content 
which it makes practically identical with itself, while it remains 
master of the content, and so ideally distinguishable from it. In 
short, consciousness in general, and self-consciousness in particular, 
reveal themselves as organically one, separable only through ab- 
straction, bound up in a living, actively synthetic and complex 
unity, of which the determining element or original unity is that 
universal “act of spontaneity ” expressed in the phrase, “Z am 
thinking.” Thus we see that, at least in some sense, all con- 
sciousness is necessarily, or contains, self-consciousness, and the 
former cannot be conceived, even in abstraction, except as sub- 
ject to the forms which the latter imposes. 

All combination of ideas or of their elements in unities, in 
wholes, or in “ objects,” is, then, a work of the understanding, 
and is consequently @ priori, or primarily, independent of the 
elements combined; and the understanding “is itself nothing but 
the faculty of thus combining.” The original and master com- 
bination on which all other combination depends is the union of 
all consciousness in the synthetic embrace, or “ under the synthetic 
unity” of self-consciousness. ‘Thus the synthetic unity of self- 
consciousness is the highest point of all, on which all use of the 
understanding, even all logic, and, after it, all transcendental phi- 
losophy, must depend; nay, the faculty of such unity is the under- 
standing itself.” And the “highest principle in all human 
knowledge” (Kant means here especially sensible knowledge) is, 
that the manifold elements presented in sensible consciousness 
must, in order to become elements of a real consciousness, be in 
relation to “the original synthetic unity of self-consciousness,” and 
conformed to the conditions of the latter. 

Now let us look, by way of recapitulation, at the ground as it 
lies at present before us. The deticiency of sensible consciousness 
consisted in the utter unrelation and absence of union among its 
elements. Owing to this deficiency, sensible consciousness could 
not furnish, since, as such, it did not contain, any ideas of things 
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or objects ; for such ideas always consist of a definite and orderly 
combination of elements. Still less could it furnish or account 
for our ideas of relations among different ideas of objects, such as 
causation, interaction, ete. Yet we have such ideas, of both kinds, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, we are aware of what we call 
objects as existing, and of fixed and even necessary relations as 
subsisting among them. Or, in other words, combination, both 
among the elements of our ideas and among our ideas themselves, 
is a fact, and this combination exists in determinate forms, with- 
out which it would be indefinable and unrecognizable. Now we 
have found an explaining source of apparent combination in the 
peculiar activity of the understanding, which is nothing but a 
pure, combining activity, effectuating a reduction of the cha- 
otically multitudinous (viz., elementary sensuous “impressions ”’) 
under the synthetic unity of orderly wholes (ideas of objects and 
their relations); and, further, as a work absolutely essential to the 
completeness and effectiveness of the foregoing, bringing all these 
wholes under the all-comprehending unity of one identical self- 
consciousness which permeates and dominates them all. So essen- 
tial, indeed, and so fundamental has this latter work appeared, 
that we have been enabled to recognize in it the characteristic 
nature, nay, the very essence, of the understanding itself, and to 
perceive that, instead of the grand synthesis of self-consciousness 
being simply incidentally necessary to all other syntheses, all 
other syntheses were the rather but necessary and incidental parts 
of the synthesis of self-consciousness, and must accordingly adapt 
-themselves to its requirements. 

On what condition, then, is sensible experience, and the knowl- 
edge thus derived, of what we call nature possible? Or, on what 
condition is “ pure physical science” possible? The condition is 
obviously an important one, and has been plainly indicated in 
the foregoing. It is that our consciousness of nature be, at least 
in form, strictly a consciousness of self—a se/f-consciousness—or 
necessarily involved in and determined by that combining activity 
of the understanding, whose highest and original and essential and 
universal potency is manifested in the realization of self-conscious- 
ness. Would we know an object, it is not enough that we simply 
feel or have the impressions it produces. Indeed, simply to feel 
them is impossible. In order to know the object we must also 
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think it. But to think it is simply to combine the elements suited 
to compose it in the synthetic, conscious unity of an idea, and to 
do this implies the combination of this idea, with various others 
of similar nature, in the grander unity of one unbroken and unin- 
terrupted consciousness, which latter, again, is impossible, except 
it be brought under the one central and all-pervading light and 
activity of self-consciousness. The activity by which an object is 
thought is part and parcel of the activity whereby consciousness 
is made and continues one ; and the latter, again, is but part and 
parcel of the activity whereby self-consciousness constantly creates 
and sustains itself. Objective reality—or that an object should 
be real for us, or really enter into our consciousness—depends on 
the “ union, in the notion corresponding to it, of the manifold ele- 
ments contained in a given perception.”” This union is effectu- 
ated by the understanding, and that only under, within, and by 
means of the synthetic unity of self-consciousness. Consequently, 
this unity is the determining source of all unity in objects as 
known by us, and so of the “ objective validity,” truth, or reality 
of all our ideas of objects. “The transcendental unity of self- 
consciousness is that unity through which all the manifold ele- 
ments given in a perception are united so as to form the notion of 
an object. It is, therefore, to be called objective” —or, this unity 
is identical with the unity of consciousness, regarded as a con- 
sciousness of “ objects.” 

So, then, whatever a natural object definitely is for us—namely, 
its distinguishing form and relations—is determined, at least in its 
larger and vital lineaments, by the nature of the combining activ-- 
ity of the understanding, as centring in and radiating out from 
self-consciousness. The very notion of “object” is, a priori, cre- 
ated from within and not received from without, and whatever is 
essential to the notion of an object, as such, or of objects as exist- 
ing in relations of coexistence and sequence, must, in like manner, 
be, on the one hand, a priori, and, on the other, enter into and 
form the condition of the very possibility of all our experimental 
knowledge, however otherwise determined. The “ categories” 
express whatever is thus essential. 

Our ideas of natural objects are considered with reference to 
their matter and not to their form, sensuous perceptions, contain- 
ing multitudinous elemental impressions of phenomena in space 
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and time. When the understanding combines them, it exercises 
what, logically described, is an act or function of judgment. 
Through this act it puts that perception in one of those determin- 
ate but universally synthetic forms which it must have in order 
to become a part of real consciousness. These forms are, as we 
have already seen, nothing but forms of syntheses, or combina- 
tions and relations, in space and time, wrought by the imag- 
ination under the determining influence of the understanding. 
They are essential to the respective forms of logical judgments, in 
which they are employed, determining their characteristic nature 
and alone rendering them possible. They are called categories, 
or pure and primary conceptions of the understanding. So, then, 
the elements of perception can be combined only by the under- 
standing ; the understanding can combine only by judging; and 
it can judge only through the use and application of the catego- 
ries. Consequently, “all sensuous perceptions are subject to the 
categories, as conditions, under which alone their diverse elements 
can be united and enter into any consciousness whatever.” 

The “transcendental deduction” is now completed. It is 
shown that, and how, sensible experience, or the foundation of 
pure physical science, which is the determinate knowledge of 
phenomena in space and time, is impossible except through the 
categories as pure @ priort conceptions of the understanding ; and 
it is shown that, and how, these conceptions all depend on “the 
original synthetic unity of self-consciousness, which is the form 
that the understanding assumes in relation to space or time, as 
original forms of sensible consciousness.” If we would know a 
sensible or physical object, it must first be clad in that form of 
thought which thought supplies, and without which it cannot 
enter into the presence-chamber of thought or be known. In other 
words, it must take the form of a substance. Only as a substance 
can it be conceived, and, on the other hand, it is only in conse- 
quence of our conceiving it, or operating upon it with the syn- 
thetic activity of the understanding, that it appears to us as a sub- 
stance. We do not perceive substances: we only conceive them ; 
the notion of substance is not introduced into our minds through 
the senses. But it is a necessary and universal notion for sensible 
knowledge, or physical science, and that because it is, in the way 
indicated in the transcendental deduction, a priori and an essen- 
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tial form of the activity of the understanding in creating sensible 
or “natural” objects of knowledge out of the confused elements 
of sensuous consciousness. 

In like manner, the notion of a causal relation as existing be- 
tween successive phenomena, or between successive aspects of the 
same phenomenon, is the result, not of our perception, but of our 
conception. Hume is right in saying that we never “ perceive” 
any necessary, nor any other real, connection between phenomena 
or “objects.” We do not, and cannot, as has been pointed out, 
even perceive the phenomena themselves, unless we also conceive 
them. And so the “causal connection” which we recognize be- 
tween them is but a form which they must necessarily assume in 
our conception and consequent knowledge of them. Zhis relation 
of cause and effect, which is but a relation of necessary and 
irreversible order in time, is necessarily conceived by us as uni- 
versal, because the category of causation is one of those a priori 
mind-determined forms of our conception of sensible objects 
which the latter must adopt in order to be known at all. And 
the demonstration of the necessity and universality of this relation 
among phenomena is only tantamount to a demonstration from a 
particular point of view, that no knowledge of a universe of sen- 
sible objects in time is possible unless the relation among these 
objects be one of necessary and fixed “law” or order. 

Thus it is that, in Kant’s language, it is our general conceptions 
of objects which render objects, as such, 1-ossible for us, and not 
objects which render these conceptions possible. And thus, too, 
it is we who, incapable, through sensuous consciousness—the only 
way in which “ Nature” affects us or communicates herself to us 
—of reaching Nature herself and deciphering any laws which may 
belong to Nature as a complex of “things-in-themselves,” “ pre- 
scribe laws to Nature a priori,” compelling her, in our knowledge 
of her, to conform herself to them, and not allowing her to dictate 
them to us. Indeed, the notion of Nature itself is @ priori; it is 
our notion, our creation; and the categories which determine the 
form of the universal laws of Nature are but the constituent ele- 
ments of this mind-created notion itself. 

Should this result still seem incredible and enigmatic to the 
reader, Kant replies by reminding him anew of that common- 
place of sensational psychology which the transcendental sesthetic 
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has reaffirmed, viz., that all our knowledge of sensible nature is, 
after all, only a knowledge, not of things in themselves, but of 
things as they appear in our ideas of them—. ¢., of phenomena. 
It is no more difficult, he declares, to understand how the laws of 
phenomena (thus understood) in nature should agree with the a 
priori combinatory forms of the understanding, than how phenom- 
ena themselves should agree with the @ prior forms of sensible 
perception. “Laws do not exist in phenomena; they only exist 
relatively to the understanding mind or subject, in which the 
phenomena inhere ; just as, also, phenomena theinselves have no 
independent existence, but exist only relatively to a being endowed 
with senses through which he may be affected. If things in them- 
selves have laws, these laws no doubt belong to them necessarily 
and inherently, and without reference to any understanding that 
may know them. But phenomena are only ideas of things, of 
which latter it is impossible for us to say what they may be in 
themselves. But, as mere ideas, they are subject to no law of com- 
bination whatever, except that which the combining faculty pre- 
scribes for them.” Then follows a very brief recapitulation of the 
points involved in the general argument of this chapter, from 
which it results that “all phenomena of what we call ‘nature’ 
are, with respect to their combinations and relations, under the 
law of the categories, in which is the original source of necessary 
law in nature—if we consider Nature, not in her more particular 
and accidental, but in her universal lineaments. . . . Particular 
laws, which relate to the contingent, and not to the universal, 
qualifications of phenomena can, for this very reason, not be com- 
pletely deduced from the laws of the categories, although they 
must all be in conformity with the latter. To become informed 
respecting them, we must have particular experience of them ; but 
as to what experience, as such, or viewed in its essential and uni- 
versal character, is, and as to what must be the universal nature 
of any object in order that it may be known through experience, 
the laws of the categories, and these laws alone, give us @ priort 
information.” 

The general result of the “ transcendental deduction” is summed 
up by Kant as follows: 

“We cannot think an object, except through categories; we 
cannot know the object of our thought, except through percep- 
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tions, which conform to the categories. Now all our perceptions 
are sensuous, and all our knowledge, relating, as it therefore does,. 
to objects which, on their particular, sensuous side, we do not create, 
is empirical. But empirical knowledge is experience. Hence no 
a priori knowledge is possible for us, except in relation to objects 
of possible, sensible experience.” 

The operation of our understanding, namely, for the purposes. 
of real knowledge, is limited to cases in which material of knowl- 
edge is independently supplied, in the shape of sensuous impres- 
sions subject to the forms of space in time. Our understandings 
can only think; they cannot perceive; and it is only what we per- 
ceive that we objectively or really know. Kant repeatedly sup- 
poses the case of an understauding not subject to this condition 
—an understanding through whose own independent, purely self- 
conscious operation the multitudinous elements of perception 
should be created—an understanding which should have but to 
think or imagine (vorstellen) in order to have the object of its 
thought “exist.” Such an understanding, he declares, would per- 
ceive; its possessor would be favored with the power of “ intellect- 
ual perception.” But our understandings can only think. It is 
not necessary to discuss, at this point, all that may be implied in 
the case here supposed by Kant. It is only necessary to remind 
the reader that he has here before him another of those suggestions 
of Kant’s which were developed at length by the post-Kantian 
philosophers. 

It is enough if we perceive, as we easily may do, that, much as 
Kant has accomplished in the way of demonstrating the nature 
and conditions of physical knowledge, his assumption that such 
are also the nature and conditions of all real knowledge, or of all 
knowledge of reality, is purely dogmatic, and hence a delusion 
and a snare, as well as a source of needless confusion. 

Notwithstanding that Kant has signally demonstrated that no 
sensible consciousness, no consciousness of sensible objects is pos- 
sible, unless it be thoroughly permeated, moulded, and sustained 
by a self-conscious activity of mind, which creates for it its uni- 
versal forms and, through these conditions, all its particular ones ; 
and notwithstanding that he has thus shown that the point of view 
of mere sensible consciousness, as distinguished and separated from 
self-consciousness, is an artificial and really impossible abstraction, 
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and that any assumptions respecting the nature or being of sub- 
ject or object, which this exclusive point of view suggests, are nec- 
essarily premature, if not absurd; yet, in commenting on the con- 
ditions of all knowledge, he uncritically adopts and proceeds upon 
these very assumptions. To sensuous consciousness—as we have 

seen elsewhere—unmindful of its organic dependence on and in- 
volution in self-consciousness, its true objects appear as something 
wholly foreign in nature to itself. It is one thing, they are some- 
thing else wholly different from it, though possessing the purely 
mechanical, but absolutely miraculous and inscrutable, power of 
affecting it or producing impressions upon it. The having of the 
impressions is called perceiving the objects, but sensuous conscious- 
ness soon becomes aware, on reflection, that, in and through the 
impressions, it perceives, not the alleged foreign objects, but simply 
the impressions themselves. So it is compelled to give up all pre- 
tence of knowing the objects, though still clinging to the inde- 
monstrable assertion that they nevertheless exist “in themselves,” 
and that, too, in the possession of a nature so wonderful and so 
utterly incommensurate with our own, that, if the knowledge of it 
could enter into the earthen vessels of our consciousness, it would 
unquestionably shatter them. ‘‘ Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for us!” 

And to this absolute prejudice Kant, instead of “ correcting it 
altogether,” still clings! While thoroughly undermining it, he 
yet continues to assert it! The very notion of thing, substance, 
or object, he shows to be a creation of self-conscious mind, operat- 
ing in forms of space and time, which, too, are the mind’s own 
creation. The very notion of cause, as applied to “sensible ob- 
jects,” he shows to be of like origin. The objects themselves, 
therefore, apart from our knowledge of them, are not objects, sub- 
stances, or things at all, nor can they cause the impressions which 
we ascribe to them. Why, then, continue to assert what can nei- 
ther be known nor imagined? The appearances—which by com- 
mon consent are all that we can know through sensible conscious- 
ness—are saved, even if we deny the inconceivable things. 

All this confusion and inconsistency result from failure or neg- 
lect to correct the hasty inferences of sensuous consciousness re- 
specting the nature of objective reality, in the light of that self- 
consciousness, through which alone sensuous consciousness is seen. 
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to exist, and of which it is but an organic or dependent func- 
tion. In this brighter and truer light the apparent opposition in 
nature between subject and object in consciousness gives place to 
organic identity. 

Suppose, for example, the hand endowed with sensuous con- 
sciousness to receive the mental impression or image of the head. 
The hand would be the “subject,” the head the “object” of con- 
sciousness. The hand would view the impression of the object 
within itself, and, shaking its own imaginary head, would say, 
wisely, “ Ah, here is an impression of what I call a head, which 
doubtless denotes what I may term a head-in-itself. But this im- 
pression in my manual consciousness I perceive to be wholly 
determined in form by the nature of my consciousness, and the 
impression itself is nothing but a modification of myself, and so 
only shows me how I may be modified or ‘ affected,’ but not what 
is the essential nature of that head-in-itself which causes the affec- 
tion. Plainly, the head-in-itself possesses a wonderful and inscru- 
table nature. In it is lodged true reality, and it, whatever it may 
be, and although it is forever unknowable ¢o me, must doubtless 
furnish the type of true reality, while I am nothing but a fragile 
mirror; or, rather, I cannot distinguish myself apart from the 
wholly insubstantial hand-form, which determines and perverts the 
form of my consciousness-—as being anything in particular other 
than the images of true, but, alas! unknowable objects, which 
are reflected in me.” Should we, from our larger point of view, 
call these oracular utterances of “the hand” wisdom? Should 
we not the rather term them pitiable nonsense? And should we 
not be constrained to say to the hand, “ O hand, the hard and fast 
opposition which thou, as conscious subject, pretendest to find 
existing between thyself and that nominal object of thy conscious- 
ness, which thou termest the head-in-itself, so that the true knowl- 
edge of the latter can never enter thy poor consciousness, is wholly 
an affair of thy own creation, and thy show of meekness, in re- 
ducing thyself to the quality of a mere shadow and exalting the 
‘unknown’ object of thy consciousness to the position of sole oc- 
cupant of the throne of being, or sole possessor of absolute reality, 
is wholly uncalled for, and hence ridiculous. Thou beginnest by 
wilfully cutting thyself off, in imagination, from all relation to 
aught but thyself. Thou arbitrarily viewest thyself as one dis- 
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tinct and independent thing, self, or subject of consciousness, com- 
plete in thyself, a wholly individual and self-included entity, atom- 
ically separate from all other existences, and not needing them 
in order to thine own existence. Upon this supposition, any im- 
pressions which other existences may make upon thee must neces- 
sarily appear mechanical and inscrutable. Thou, as individual, 
canst not go out of thyself to see whence they come and know 
what reality lies back of them. On reflection, thou findest also 
that all thou knowest or canst know of thyself, in the way in 
which thou hast determined to look upon thyself, is confined to 
the consciousness thou hast of the aflections or impressions pro- 
duced in thee by objects other than thyself. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in place of thy original supposition of thyself as 
something, thou art now led to regard thyself or thy conscious- 
ness as but the insubstantial and inexplicable shadow of other 
things, which must lie forever hidden from thy view. But all 
this helplessness of knowledge, this conversion of knowledge into 
ignorance, results only from the circumstance that thou hast arbi- 
trarily chosen to consider the case from the lowest and narrowest, 
and not from the highest and most commanding, point of view 
within thy reach. I, who oceupy this latter point of view, per- 
ceive that thou art not a distinct and independent individual, 
complete in thyself, nor is thy consciousness a mere shadow. In 
like manner I see that the head, the object of thy consciousness, 
is not simply a distinct and independent thing in and by itself. 
Both thou and it may indeed be thus regarded, but, when thus re- 
garded, each is viewed only in a light which is partial and incom- 
plete, and hence may and does mislead. Thou, O hand! and thy 
fancied distinct object, the head, are both inseparably bound to- 
gether as co-ordinate members of a complex, but organic and ‘syn- 
thetic,’ unity or whole, viz., the human body. In this whole you 
and all other members are so intimately and vitally united that 
the complete separation of any one of you from the rest would 
involve the complete and immediate extinction of your true and 
real and characteristic nature or being. The whole necessarily 
implies each one of you, and each of you necessarily implies the 
whole; while all of you, through your relation to the whole, are 
necessarily related to and imply each other. Since, therefore, to 
the true existence and function of each one of you, the whole, to 
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which you belong, and all its other members are necessary, no 
one of you, in your purely individual and separate aspect, can 
claim to be a true and completed and independent self or entity. 
On the contrary, you are an individual self, or your distinct nature 
is what it is, only by virtue of your inclusion and participation in 
a universal self or idea—the self or idea of the whole body. The 
universal ‘self’ (the idea of the whole body) is the key to unlock 
the mystery of your particular self. It is in this sense your self, 
and you are its, and all you different members strictly belong to 
and are a part of each other. Thus, O hand! thou seest that the 
idea of the head—the special object of thy present consciousness 
—is but a part of the completed idea of thine own self, since thou 
canst not adequately think of thyself except as involving the head 
and all other members of the one body, to which you all belong, 
as essential to thine own completeness. You all are in one and 
one idea, one life; one indiscerptible power and light of soul is in 
all of you. Thou wilt see, therefore, that thou art what thou art, 
not solely nor principally by that which makes thee numerically 
distinct from the head and the rest of the body, but by virtue of 
thy participating in and having as thine own a universal life, an 
ideal quality, a spiritual force, which is present in every member. 
Thus, so far as thou art concerned, existence is obviously not 
purely atomic, individualistic, separated off by impassable gulfs 
into wholly unrelated and unlike realms. And so, if thou, my 
friend, wilt cease to fix thy stupid, staring gaze exclusively upon 
thine own individual impressions, and wilt rise to such a com- 
pleted and wniversal self-consciousness as thou mayest easily attain, 
thou wilt see that that previously inscrutable object, the head, is 
indeed thy twin-brother, thine alter ego, or, better, a true and 
complementary part of thyself, and no more mysterious than 
thou thyself art. Moreover, this sense-begotten mystery, which 
has shrouded for thee thine own existence, will disappear. Thou 
seest, indeed, already that thou existest only through, by, and for 
an idea, a use, a purpose, which is but an integral part of a larger 
idea. This idea does not exist as an inert, lonely, sensible object, 
but as a spiritual force, all-comprehensive, all-permeating, and all- 
sustaining within its range. Through thy participation in and 
identification with it thou seest how thou art able to go out of thy 
separate individual sphere, as a mere hand, and to know the head 
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and all the other members of the body as a part of thy larger and 
completer self. And thou must now see that it is primarily in this 
ideal force, this effective power of spirit—which is not inscrutable, 
but self-revealing and translucent as the light of day—that true 
being and reality for thee reside. In this reality, as thou per- 
ceivest, both thou and thine ‘ object’ alike participate. Through 
it you both exist and are what youare. The talk of a head-in- 
itself, as a separate and independent entity, was, therefore, non- 
sense, and the impressions which led thee to postulate its exist- 
ence, were nothing but the form of thy knowledge of the head, 
considered on what we now perceive to be its relatively unreal 
side, namely, the side of its apparent, but in fact unreal and im- 
possible, independence and distinction from the knowing ‘hand.’ 
Thus thy ‘impressions,’ or sensuous perceptions, pointed to that 
which is accidental rather than truly substantial, or independently 
and abidingly real, or to that which is unknowable because it is 
absolutely and independently considered non-existent, and not be- 
cause it is transcendently exalted above or removed beyond the 
reach of ‘knowledge.’ ” 

It is in a strain similar to the foregoing that we must address 
Kant when he treats the limitations of sensible consciousness and 
of physical science, which is but the accurate deciphering of the 
letters and syllables of such consciousness, as universal limitations 
of all “ theoretical” or real knowledge. Individual, sensible con- 
sciousness, which is a panorama of so-called impressions, or “in-_ 
ternal” states of appearance, is, as Kant himself has shown us, 
absolutely dependent on individual self-consciousness, which is a 
purely ideal, but none the less real and synthetic or combining 
activity. But even this larger interpretation of consciousness, 
true and supret.ely significant as far as it goes, falls short of the 
true and complete interpretation. Individual or unipersonal self- 
consciousness reveals itself as not merely numerically one and self- 
identical, but as the one which pervades the many, the individual 
which is one with the universal, and which makes or has the many 
and the universal as an organic part of the consciousness of itself. 
The self-consciousness of the individual thus leads him directly 
away from the mere consciousness of himself as purely individual 
and sets him down in a land in which he at first appears to him- 
self as a stranger, but where he quickly realizes that he is at home. 
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This land is his land; it is the land of his larger self, or of his self” 
on the side of its universality. It is the land of universal self, 
reason, or spirit. It is his land, it belongs to him, just as, in our 
illustration above, the whole idea or “ land” of the body belonged 
to and was involved in the completed consciousness of the hand. 
Individual self-consciousness thus finds that in that synthetic, com- 
bining, universalizing activity whereby alone it grasps objects, it 
is throwing about them simply the threads of that larger self, in 
which both itself and they are included—the self which lives in 
them, as they too all “live and move and have their being” only 
init. This larger self is divine, it is universal, living, effective 
reason—it is Absolute Spirit. The individual’s sufficiency “ to 
think anything of himself” is, thus, “of God.” It comes from 
his participation in a light which can be, in its completeness, no 
less all-embracing and all-creative than divine reason. 

In this view all reality or absolute “being” is living and spir- 
itual, not dead and “ substantial.” The appearance of the latter 
is a mere appearance, arising from the natural operation of the 
former, but possible, as appearance, only for a consciousness which 
is naturally restricted, or voluntarily restricts itself, to the purely 
individualistic point of view of “sensible” consciousness. Every 
self is a self-realizing intelligence—its peculiarities resulting only 
from the peculiar, only from its special place or function, in point 
of view of its place in the universal realm of spiritual power and 
reality. All of z#s “ objects” are manifestations or “ phenomena ” 
of what must in the last resort be regarded as similar intelligences 
(of higher or lower degree) or “ energies of mind.” 

In this view, too, the distinction to which Kant adheres be- 
tween subjective and objective falls away. The subjective and 
objective are organically one. The same ideal life and power are 
in and constitute them both. The “forms of thought” are not 
simply our forms, having no ontological significance, and serving 
merely to bind sensuous perceptions together in “ objects” for our 
convenience. ‘They are the true life and reality of the objects, as 
well as of ourselves. We and they are organically one in that 
Logos, in expressed power of divine spirit, which is not only 
“above all,” but also “in and through all,” and without which 
nothing wea or is “ made.” 

“To this complexion ” the collective body of Kant’s three Cri- 
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tiques, as a whole, effectively point, but, at most, only “ practically ” 
come. It was necessary here to develop, at least to the foregoing 
extent, the outlines of the positive philosophical theory of knowl- 
edge, which Kant’s discussions imply, and which subsequent phi- 
losophers more clearly exhibited, in order that we might see that 
the limitations, which Kant places on all “ theoretical ” knowledge 
in the “ Transcendental Deduction,” were dogmatically asserted, 
and hence to be looked upon with absolute distrust. When Kant, 
therefore, declares that the “identical self,” the “I,” which asserts 
itself in the activity of self-consciousness, knows not what itself is, 
but only thaé it is, and this, too, simply because of that which is 
expressed by the pronoun “I,” we have, and, from the nature of 
the case, can have, no sensible impression, perception, or image ; 
when he says that we can “think,” but not “ know,” ourselves, 
and implies that effective reality or true being belongs only to un- 
knowable things which appear, and yet do not appear, in those 
sensible perceptions which we call phenomena; when he says all 
this, we shall, let it now be hoped, be able to take his utterances 
at their true worth—or worthlessness. We shall decline to adopt 
as solemn truth the mere prejudices of that phantom which imag- 
ines and terms itself purely and merely individual, sensible con- 
sciousness. 

And, finally, we shall see that the extension of the aforesaid 
“limitations” to the whole field of knowledge is irrelevant to the 
immediate subject of discussion. The question was, How is pure 
physical science, or sensible knowledge of objects, possible? And 
the answer was, substantially, Such knowledge is not possible 
without fixed and definite conceptions and invariable relations or 
“laws,” which can be traced to no other source than the synthetic 
activity of self-conscious mind. From this source is derived the 
universal and necessary form of sensible knowledge. Its mate- 
rial, on the other hand, must all be given in the shape of con- 
scious perceptions, appearances, or phenomena. These, on the 
one hand, must be given; and, on the other, beyond them physi- 
cal science, through its necessary organ, sensible consciousness, 
cannot go. Thus the question is answered. To go further, and 
assert that all knowledge is strictly confined to the same condi- 
tions, is, compared with the requirements of the discussion, sim- 
ply a work of supererogation. Still, this might be endured were 
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the assertion proven. Not being proven, it is a source of double 
confusion. It diverts attention from the immediate problem in 
hand, and lands it in a bog of sophistry. 

We may recognize, however, with gratitude, and study with 
profit, the positive work which Kant has accomplished. He has 
determined the nature, conditions, and limitations of pure physical 
or sensible knowledge. He has shown that the knowledge of the 
human spirit is not to be compassed by the methods of such science 
or by any mere analysis accomplished through empirical psychol- 
ogy. And by showing that knowledge, even upon its lowest, 
sensible terms, implies a combining and illuminating activity of 
mind, he has done the work of a hero in undermining sensational 
psychology, and even the dogmatic metaphysics which rest on it, 
and in which, too, Kant himself continues, in too great a measure, 
complacently to rest; he is really, however unconsciously, point- 
ing all the while, in a way which is most significant for the thought- 
fully observant mind, to the philosophic conception of being, as 
ideal, universal, spiritual, and self-knowing power, and not atomic, 
impenetrable, and unknowable “ substance.” 


THE RESULTS OF THE KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


BY MRS, JULIA WARD HOWE. [ReaD AT THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY, AUGUST 
5, 1881.] 


When this topic was first assigned me by an officer of this 
school, I felt great pleasure at the thought that I might be able 
to render a most willing homage to a master to whose great ser- 
vices I have long felt myself personally much indebted. This 
feeling of pleasure was followed by one ot dismay when I consid- 
ered the historic scope of the task to be undertaken. Our own 
study of an author may give us a satisfactory idea of his merits. 
But to analyze the intellectual history of the last hundred years 
and tind the Kantian element wherever it was present, would re- 
quire a very voluminous course of reading, and an assured judg- 
ment. I happen also to have read very few comments upon him, 
or on the modern German philosophy generally. Difficult as is 
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the study of these profound thinkers, I have always found it easier 
to understand them at first hand than with the help of some other 
metaphysician’s interpretation. With the author himself, we read 
and reread. Presently the sense and coherence of his statements 
explain themselves to us. But the commentator, especially if he 
have any original metaphysics of his own, will be very apt to mix 
them with the essence of the master of whom he treats. 

In approaching this subject, I have made such use of comment 
and history as my limited time would permit. I have ascertained 
that the Kantian philosophy has been little known at first hand 
in England. Coleridge and Sir William Hamilton have been 
its chief expositors. Of these, the first certainly transmitted 
it in a form modified by his own mental peculiarities, while it is 
hardly to be supposed that the second gave it exactly as it gives 
itself. In France, Degerando has given the best exposition of it 
in his * History of Philosophical Systems.” 

I do not know how far it may have been read and commented 
upon in Italy. The only metaphysics that I have known of in 
that country are those of Aristotle and the scholastics among con- 
servative thinkers, and the little knot of Hegelians who reside in 
or emanate from Naples. In Germany itself, Kant has been much 
laid out of sight beneath the voluminous and varied writings of his 
successors. ‘The watchword of the foremost philosophy of to-day 
in that country is: ‘“ Back to Kant.” Nor is there anything 
shametul in this retrogression to the ashes of a master long dead 
and sometimes forgotten. The soul of such a master is a deep 
source of life and light. Society uses and wastes such intellectual 
capital as she has. She must often return to kindle her torch at 
the fires by which she lighted it. A true and deep philosophy, 
moreover, weaves itself but slowly into the life of the world. It 
may be received with quick enthusiasm, but even if this should 
spread to the four corners of the globe, the understanding and 
application of its principles might be the work of centuries. It 
oftener happens that the appearance of a new philosophy is hailed 
by no such outburst of good-will, but is greeted more after the 
manner in which the London “ Punch ” represents two colliers as 
treating a stranger who happened to pass near them. 

“D’ye know ’un, Bill?” says one. 

“No, I don’t,” says the other. 
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“Fave ’arf a brick at ’un, then,” rejoins the first. 

It is, perhaps, through this very savagery that philosophy is 
most largely introduced to the knowledge that most people get of 
it. With more polite habits of thought we shall rather take for 
our motto the line of Hamlet: 


“Then, as a stranger, give it welcome.” 


In this country, I find that the early Unitarian divines were 
not students of Kant, nor even of German literature. Drs. Kirk- 
land, Buckminster, Norton, and Channing drew none of their in- 
spiration immediately from this source. I opine that Dr. Hedge 
and the historian Bancroft are the only well-known Americans 
who were familiar with the Kantian philosophy fifty years ago. 
Both of those gentlemen received their early education in Ger- 
many, and brought this acquisition back with them, bringing also 
a knowledge of its value. The Massachusetts Transcendentalists 
were inspired by an enthusiasm for German literature, which some 
of them studied in its own tongue, and more, probably, in transla- 
tions. Among these, Mr. Ripley was certainly a reader of phi- 
losophies, although to him metaphysics were more valuable as an 
element of general culture than congenial as a special pursuit. To 
the greater number, even among the Transcendentalists, the Ger- 
man philosophy was best known through that mediative office of 
poetry, of which Mr. Alcott spoke so aptly the other day. Goethe, 
himself a student and admirer of Kant, was the medium through 
which the Germanic influénce flowed most largely into the mind 
of this country. Margaret Fuller was especially a reader of Goethe. 
Theodore Parker no doubt perceived the importance of German 
literature at an early period of his culture. It was interesting for 
us to learn from Mr. Sanborn, the other day, that an article, writ- 
ten by Parker, in “The Dial,” first directed the attention of Mr. 
Harris to the study of the German philosophers. But the merit 
of first introducing Kant to students in America belongs to Dr. 
Hedge, who in 1833 published in the “ Christian Examiner” an 
article on Coleridge in which he had much to say concerning 
German philosophy. Dr. Hedge, in a letter lately written to me, 
tells me of this, and adds that, long after the appearance of this 
paper, Parker wrote to him asking for information on the subject. 
I myself remember in my early youth to have heard the late 
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Rev. Leonard Woods speak with great glee of a commencement 
part at Harvard in which it was suggested that the German Kant 
should have a ©, instead of a K, for his initial. This truly medi- 
geval man never got beyond the philosophy of the schoolmen. 
Such logic as was in them led him to the conclusion that the Pope 
of Rome was Christ’s true representative on earth, and though he 
remained outwardly a Congregationalist, and the president of a 
Congregationalist college, his ideal millennium would have been 
the supremacy everywhere of a stolid and shaven priesthood. 

I remember also an Episcopal divine, very prominent in his time, 
who frowned with great severity upon my early study of the Ger- 
man language. He assured me that modern German literature 
had done more to undermine the religion of the community than 
any other known agent. “Avoid it, turn from it, and pass away!” 
was his exhortation. I asked him if he understood the German 
language. He replied: “Not at all.” I could not help further 
asking how he could possibly form an opinion concerning a litera- 
ture whose language was unknown to him, and of which, as he 
also told me, he knew little through translations. I need not say 
that he found my question very impertinent. 

In the impossibility of ascertaining by historical data when, 
where, and how the philosophy of Kant has penetrated into the 
world of modern thought, I may, perhaps, be allowed to follow 
the method of general induction, and to say briefly where I see 
his influence and where I do not see it. To begin, I am quite 
sure that the statesmen and politicians of Christendom are very 
little acquainted with it, and only less with one other thing, viz. : 
the true meaning of the Christian religion. I am also sure that 
Kant has been but little studied in England. Much that is irra- 

tional and illogical in English politics and in English society 
' would by this time begin to resolve itself into true order and 
harmony if the Kantian philosophy were well understood by the 
teachers of that country. 

If Kant’s philosophy had been understood in France, that coun- 
try would have been spared both Napoleons. The revolution 
would have been intelligent and bloodless. But, oh! where can 
it be less understood than in Germany itself, where to-day men of 
education say : “ Give us the sword in preference to the tribunal.” 

What an “if” was that which I mentioned just now! If every 
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country were governed upon principles of true philosophy, where 
would be war and crime, the scourges of the human race ? 

And here we may ask what the influence of any philosopher 
can be in his own time, and after it? Truly, the influence of 
philosophical opinions is very wonderful when one considers the 
thoughtless stupidity of masses of men, the ineptitude even of the 
studious for abstract considerations, and the difficult and involved 
character of metaphysical procedures. There must be subtle and 
intangible processes, whereby, as in the invisible fertilization of 
plants, the fine effluvium of philosophic minds penetrates the 
common thought of the age, and is likely even to modify the men- 
tal operations of the classes who never heard of philosopher or 
philosophy. 

History furnishes much to justify this assertion. I at least learn 
from it that very important social and political results can often 
be traced to the teaching of certain philosophers. Wisdom crieth 
in the streets, and no one gives heed to her warnings. The city 
melts away, the race is exiled. Wisdom survives, and her warn- 
ing is handed down to later generations by those who in their time 
could not profit by it. Here I must quote the inspired line of 
Mr. Emerson : 

“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost.” 


Wonderful truth! The Divine, knowing the value of its own 
utterances, appoints for each some abiding-place, from which, in 
due time, it reappears, is recognized, and remembered. 

One of the visible and tangible results of Kant’s philosophy 
was to beget a series of doctrinaires, whose list, already long, is 
by no means to be considered as ended in our time. These think- 
ers seem to have given especial heed to the master’s declaration 
that a true student of philosophy must, above all, learn to phi- 
losophize for himself. After Kant, and from him, sprang Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling. From these fathers, sons too of such a father, 
what widespread ramifications may be traced in the world of 
thought to-day! In the domain of philosophy proper, behold 
St. Louis and Concord clasping hands across the Western Con- 
tinent. 

Philosophy produces some of its most important effects outside of 
its own immediate domain. It is a leaven which leavens the whole 
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lump, and while we descant upon its mischievous innovations, our 
own bread, just drawn from the oven, is full of them. The de- 
struction of the mythical shams and assumptions which have been 
so long imposed upon the world in the guise of religious truth 
was assured from the day on which Kant made evident the utter 
futility of the postulates upon which they were made to rest. The 
strong, simple, indisputable truths which he dared to utter have 
largely freed religion from the venerable falsities which were once 
installed and homaged everywhere. From the east to the west of 
this vast continent, from its northern to its southern limit, wher- 
ever liberal Christianity or free religion is preached, the work of 
this great master is multiplied and perpetuated. Those who igno- 
rantly deride him know not that they owe to him a great, an ines- 
timable boon, viz. : the philosophical confirmation of their religious 
freedom. Praise and thanks are due to him, in swculd seculorum. 
For philosophy is she that shutteth and no man openeth, that 
openeth and no man shutteth. And Kant’s logic of limitations 
closes the door of spurious authority, and opens that of candid 
enquiry leading to true judgment. 

The world that knows Kant is very different from that which 
knows him not. The present age has been said to be “nothing 
if not philosophical.” Most people whom we know, perhaps, rea- 
son more or less, affirming, denying, inventing, supplementing, 
with a mingling of good faith, activity, and intelligence which 
belongs to this time. 

Where question runs into scepticism, and belief into enthusi- 
asm, there we feel the sequence of the great master, Kant, to be 
broken. Of the materialists and agnostics of to-day, the first 
have ignored and the second have misunderstood him. He be- 
longs in the Christian sequence, not out of it. 

To think at all for one’s self is an act of freedom. Descartes 
said : “ Cogito, ergo sum.” He might better have said: Delibero, 
ergo liberor. Consistent, harmonious freedom comes out of 
thought trained and disciplined, square set upon square, and cor- 
ner fitted to corner. An intelligent world will give us a world of 
equalized conditions, a world in which human values shall be 
recognized, and human labor wisely apportioned and duly hon- 
ored. Christ, and the Christ-like souls who culminated in him, 
have given us the devout, prophetic vision of this world, the New 
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Jerusalem coming down from heaven. But Kant has surveyed it 
before us with the square and plummet of philosophy. And 
having received both the ideal vision, and the practical plan and 
measurement of a truly wise society, mankind can now begin to 
labor intelligently for a happiness which shall at once be compre- 
hensive and consistent with itself. 

I find in Degerando’s account of the Kantian philosophy the 
statement that it was at first received with comparative indiffer- 
ence, and was afterwards adopted with unexampled enthusiasm, 
creating a revolution in the whole domain of philosophy. A 
third stage still awaited it, in which it gave rise to a new and 
violent polemic, friends and foes meeting each other with singular 
acerbity, when one considers the abstract character of the proposi- 
tions contended for and against. The most intelligent of its friends, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Reinhold, while standing by it with their 
might, yet added much of their own to complete, each in his own 
way, what appeared to them wanting in the work of the master. 
As Degerando has given a much better account of the Kantian 
philosophy than has‘as yet appeared in our own langnage, I will 
venture to quote one or two of his judgments concerning it, which 
are interesting as coming from so admirable a Frenchman, writing 
at a time so near the life of his subject. He says, then: 

“ The Professor of Kénigsberg united in himself the greater part 
of the qualities essential to the author of a great revolution in phi- 
losophy: the vast coup d’eil which enables one to gather and to 
arrange a great variety of information; the art of finding for 
one’s self new points of view even in ideas already familiar ; the 
power of analysis which leads to the most subtle distinctions; the 
strength of combination which establishes systems; the boldness 
which puts unexpected questions; the address which avoids great 
difficulties ; the regularity which delights in classifications; the se- 
verity which commands the respect and confidence of men ; finally, 
the habits of a mind familiar with the depths of all departments 
of learning, the encyclopedic genius which, in an enlightened age, 
is indispensable for giving laws to the motive science upon which 
all others depend.” 

Degerando is not a Kantian. His sense of justice compels him 
to give Kant so much praise as this. But, seeking for a per contra, 
he remarks that, while the Kantian doctrine satisfied some of the 
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legitimate needs of the human mind, it also, and still more promi- 
nently, flattered the weaknesses of human nature. The vanity of 
neophytes was gratified, he thinks, by the use of the obscure and 
difficult nomenclature of Kant, and ordinary minds lost sight of 
their own mediocrity when they found themselves summoned to 
exercise the lofty functions which he assigns to human thought. 
This praise and this dispraise are alike interesting. The first is 
just, the second I think most undeserved. A smattering of phi- 
losophy is as dangerous as are all the illusions of a fancied knowl- 
edge. But the Kantian writings seem to me as little calculated 
as any that I know of to feed the self-love of sciolists. They are 
a dead letter to those who do not study them deeply, and the 
vanity of the student is not flattered by the difficulty of mastering 
a subject. Degerando mentions various reasons which would tend 
to keep a Kantian student always faithful to the traditions of his 
master. One of these will make us smile. He says that the 
greater number of those who have mastered the system will, in so 
doing, exhaust their intellectual faculties to such a degree that 
they will not possess the energy necessary to a critical judgment 
of its doctrines. And this suggests a danger which this school of 
philosophy would do well to keep in mind. Are the minds of 
pupils here to be so exhausted in following the thoughts of others 
that no man shall have power left to know what he thinks him- 
self? Do let me, then, suggest that, as the physician stands by, 
in cases of flogging, to see that the vital energies of the person 
suffering punishment shall not sink too low under the operation ; 
do then, I pray, let there always be here a psychiatros who, after 
a difficult exposition of Kant or Hegel, shall go about among the 
hearers and ascertain what sense they have left. 


“T wrong myself and them to jest.” 


This French apergu seems to me to miss the whole honest, helpful 
intention which pervades the Kantian writings—the democratic 
desire that all who care to investigate the mysteries of thought 
shall really be guided to their simplest solution, the conservative 
warning that this solution cannot avail in any case without labori- 
ous study. The categorical imperative of duty does not commend 
itself as a statement to the Frenchman’s mind. But here, perhaps, 
we come upon a national difference. The Germanic idea of right 
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is the hammer of Thor—simple, direct, absolute. The Gallic idea 
has a vague enthusiasm, and a more vague conviction. 

It will not be expected that I should here attempt any detailed 
exposition either of the Kantian system or of those which Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel founded upon it. I suppose that the depart- 
ment of historical metaphysics is well looked to in this school of phi- 
losophy, and that most of my hearers are well up in these matters. 

Iam unwilling to speak at all of Hegel’s philosophy in this 

place, because you have quite recently had a very full account of 
it from one who is himself an expert in the use of its difficult 
methods. It is now many years since I have wrestled with an 
Hegelian book. I remember having read with great interest the 
Aisthetik. I remember also Hegel’s Logic, which I borrowed 
from Theodore Parker, and over which I made many despairing 
efforts. Parker himself told me at last that he thought the work 
scarcely worth the great trouble of studying, or, as he said, of 
enucleating it. I found it impossible to get any clear idea of a 
system of thought from the Hegelian books, and so relinquished 
them with a sigh of incapacity. Possibly if I had studied them 
in their true order, after reading Kant and Fichte, I might have 
understood them better. 

Having made this confession with regard to Hegel, I will only 
say two things more about him. One of them is, that I find in 
one of Schelling’s works, in which Kant and Fichte are much 
appreciated, the mention of a philosophy “much more mechanical 
and less genial than that of Fichte,” and of a dialectic so difficult 
that a considerable number of Germans in following it “had come 
to seek no longer the grist at the mill, but only the clatter of the 
mill-wheel.” 

I will only add to those unimportant remarks a brief reminis- 
cence of a conversation which I held twenty years ago with Fran- 
cis Lieber, well known as a college dignitary, and eminent as a 
writer on political economy. He had attended Hegel’s lectures in 
his youth, remembered his unpleasant accent and manner, and 
particularly recalled the acerbity with which he on one occasion 
desired “ those foolish young men who had latterly taken part in a 
battle against the French forces ” to leave his lecture-room, and re- 
turn there no more. Lieber thought, as I did, that Kant was the 
greater man of the two, and shared the general impression that 
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Hegel had never desired to make himself clearly understood. I _ 
mention this conversation because one does not every day receive 
so near or so clear an impression of an eminent philosopher. 

Concerning Fichte, I will trust myself to say something, very 
briefly, and with no attempt to reason either for or against his 
well-known system. When I first took up the Fichtean writings 
I felt utterly amazed and puzzled at the strangeness of their im- 
_ mediate object, which seemed to be the dissolution of the world 
of sight and sense. The proposition that all which I can see, 
hear, and perceive is but the creation of my own mind, seemed to 
me both objectless and senseless. At the same time, I could not 
but feel in Fichte himself the presence of an intellectual grasp, of 
a moral power which commanded my attention, and compelled 
me to follow his fine-spun and complex reasoning with interest 
and attention. I felt, too, that, while dating from Kant, Fichte 
had added to the work of the former an original conception of his 
own. Kant had asserted and proved that our objective knowledge 
is simply that of appearances and impressions. Fichte went much 
further, and made their very appearances and impressions the re- 
flection of our own mode of being. The ego thus became an abso- 
lute prius, and was shown to be not only prior but sole. 

I cannot but think that Kant’s agnosticism had an immediate 
relation to the thought of his age. It was, I think, a philosophic 
protest against the dogmatism of the then popular theology and 
the irresponsible assumptions of the metaphysical systems then in. 
vogue. Schoolmen and divines enforced their own conclusions 
upon the believing and thinking world as the dicta of absolute 
knowledge. Kant denies them the authority of any such knowl- 
edge. Their 10d or assumed to be not only without the sensi- 
ble world, but within the unseen world. Kant asserted that they 
had no such position, while he still held to religious ideas as the 
substance of things hoped for, and to the moral law by the evi- 
dence of things not seen. 

Fichte’s more advanced position is justified by Schelling as the 
logical perfecting of the Kantian theory. In his view, Kant’s 
reasoning failed in its explanation of the thing in itself, which we 
might, perhaps, translate as the object absolute. This object ab- 
solute, source and end of all knowledge, is, in Kant’s view, an 
algebraic w, an absolutely unknown quantity. He places it be- 
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yond the region of the categories, while we, obliged to think of it 
as existing and real, must apply to it the conditions of those very 
categories. Fichte explains this # as the ego, and, indeed, as the 
ego of human consciousness. The J am, the awakening to con- 
sciousness of every rational being, determines for him the whole 
system of outward appearances. Thus, nothing exists but the 
human race. As Fichte explicitly states, all else has no existence 
save in the necessary representations which the ego makes to 
itself. 

As I do not wish to place either myself or my audience in the 
acrobatic attitude necessary for the entertainment of this theory, 
I will dismiss it at once as a metaphysical fiction which, like some 
mathematical fictions, may have or may have had its use in reme- 
dying the excess of other logical or psychological statements. A 
moral truth it undoubtedly has. We are a priori to our lives. 


Our predominant affections, and the relation of those to our hu- 


man will, do, indeed, create for us all that is intrinsic in our ex- 
periences, and much which might pass as the result of adventitious 
cireumstance. So much I find in the Kantian doctrine. Fichte’s 
negation of external things is for me simply dialectic, and affords 
no rule by which to live. 

In Fichte’s other writings we find the noblest ideals of public 
and of private life. The spirit of self-sacrifice is with him the 
central point of obligation, inducing in the individual devotion to 
ideal right and the interests of the race, and rendering possible 
the codrdination of the state. It is human, he allows, to pursue 
one’s own advantage and neglect that of others as far as the insti- 
tutions of society will allow. But it is also and still more human 
to suffer for the right, to put wealth and reputation out of sight 
for conscience’ sake, and to lay down one’s life for one’s friends. 

In his theory of the state, the predominant maxim is this sacri- 
fice of the individual to the interests of the race, which the state 
is supposed to represent. In this sacrifice he recognizes no limits 
—he presents it as absolute and universal. Every individual in 
the state should take part in it, and recognize the right of the 
state not only to a part but to the whole of his life and power. 
The dignity of citizenship then becomes the right of all, since 
each bears his part in the general sacrifice out of which the state 
comes. The agents of government are not the state. Princes 
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and rulers are only citizens. The poorest man is not less, nor the 
greatest more. The natural aim of the individual is enjoyment. 
The aim of the state is culture. And this aim is assigned to it by 
what Fichte calls “the art of nature.” He elsewhere describes 
this as a zweckméssig direction in higher nature—d. ¢., in the des- 
tiny of the human race—through which the race, without its own 
knowledge or desire, is led towards the legitimate ends of its being. 
In such a statement the feudal theory of the state disappears like 
a dissolving view. The saying of Louis XIV, “ L’état c’est moi,” 
would make one laugh, if it did not recall the tears and blood 
which wiped it out forever. “I am the state!” Well, then, 
might thy successor say, “ After me, the deluge.” Fichte’s theory 
of the state will hardly be adopted among us without some con- 
troversy. It is, indeed, an over-statement, and has so much the 
tone of a compulsory abnegation of personal considerations that 
it may appear to us tyrannical. “ Life, liberty, and the pursuit of - 
happiness” is a more congenial statement. But this is defective, 
because it does not mention among its objects the promotion of 
the common good. The idea of self-sacrifice, made so prominent 
by Fichte, belongs to the working of the state, and, without it, no 
state can long endure. Our greatest danger in America is lest 
this idea should vanish, as the “lost arts” have done. Fichte 
further insists that from the earliest times there must have existed 
a normal society, whose manners and customs were in strong con- 
trast with the barbarous life which surrounded it. The growth. 
of civilization, according to him, could only have come out of the 
encounter of those opposite forms of society, since this growth 
consists in the gradual conquest of barbarism by culture, out of 
which come improved laws and stable institutions. Whether 
Fichte in this adopted as his normal group the Greek or the He- 
braic people does not appear, since he omits to name the ideal 
race, whose historical existence he assumes as an inevitable fact. 
The philosopher Schelling comes next in the order of our pres- 
ent considerations, and must be mentioned, though within very 
brief limits. This eminent man seems somehow to have been 
dropped by the studious public between Kant and Hegel. His 
name is familiar to all who know the names of German philoso- 
phers, but his doctrines are so little discussed even among studi- 
ous people that I was surprised at hearing Dr. Hedge say, quite 
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Jately, that he considered him a more remarkable and original man 
than either Fichte or Hegel. The reason for giving in this con- 
nection more than a passing mention of Schelling is in the fact 
that, more than Fichte, perhaps, he founds upon Kant, and that 
his comments upon both of these philosophers are acute and inter- 
esting. 

Schelling has left among his published writings a brief paper 
entitled “ Immanuel Kant,” in which he has more to say concern- 
ing the master himself than concerning his doctrines, of which he 
treats very fully in his lectures on “‘ The Philosophy of Revelation,” 
and possibly elsewhere. He recognizes the naiveté and personal 
_ excellence of the master, and finds in the perfection of his work 
and the elegance of his simple tastes some confirmation of his 
supposed French descent. 

Schelling couples in thought the revolution made by Kant in 
- philosophy with the French Revolution. He ascribes to this ter- 
ritic agency the rapid spread of the Kantian doctrines, and explains 
the simultaneous decline of the two revolutions by the fact of 
their negative character, and of their having attempted to settle 
the controversy between the abstract and the actual—a contro- 
versy which, he says, Kant found as irreconcilable in speculative 
thought as the fathers of the French Revolution found it in politi- 
eal action. 

Schelling calls his own work on “The Philosophy of Revela- 
tion ” the grounding of a positive philosophy. He, perhaps, hoped 
to do what Kant had left undone, and, taking the work of his 
predecessor as purely critical, designed to supplement its negations 
by a system of positive authority and acceptance. His rehabili- 
tation of Bacon and the Empiries tends in this direction, and 
many in the present day will be grateful to him for the justice 
which he renders to the intentions of the Experimentalists. Yet 
I demur at the interpretation by which Schelling considers the 
system of Kant to be one of pure negation. For these terms, 
negative and positive, are terms of interchangeable significance. 
Were I, for example, in chains, the chains would be positive, and 
my freedom negative. Should some one break my chain for me, 
his action might be called negative, so far as regards the chain, 
but in relation to my freedom it would be positive. A system of 
thought which limits the spontaneous and normal action of the 
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human mind is negative. A system which forbids the imposition 
of relative concepts as absolute truths I must consider as positive 
in its results, even if negative in its procedure. The corrective 
negations of philosophy are like the breaking of the chain which 
T have imagined. They rectify the errors which accompany hu- 
man thought, and which often in their accumulation so obscure 
the truth that nothing positive can be taught until they are swept 
away. 

Schelling says that Kant’s table of categories had in Germany 
for twenty years an authority as absolute as that of the ten com- 
mandments. Writing, perhaps in the neighborhood of 1830, he 
speaks of Kant, and even of Fichte, as already superseded in the 
philosophical predilection of the time. He yet abides by his belief 
in the permanent value of their work, and in the great and lasting 
service which the greater man and the lesser had rendered to the 
cause of philosophy. 

Leaving for the moment this question of the negative and posi- 
tive aspects of philosophy, it will perhaps be important to explain 
here the way in which, according to Schelling, the French Revo- 
lution.was helpful to the spreading of Kant’s philosophy. This 
philosophy, he avers, led the German nation to an earlier recogni- 
tion of the true features of the Revolution, and this recognition 
brought with it a renewed conviction of the eternal, self-sustain- 
ing power of right and of the social order. Kant’s work was 
recognized as establishing the groundwork of their steadfast and 
immutable principles, and it thus became a work of universal 
acceptance, available to world’s people and statesmen. This we 
must call a positive service. 

One more result of an availing study of Kant will be that the 
student will be induced by it to part with certain cherished cob- 
webs which the ingenious brain is apt to weave for its own delec- 
tation, and in which the mind itself becomes entangled, like a 
spider caught in his own web. 

Among these cobwebs we may class such devices as Sweden- 
borg’s spirits, degrees, and localities of the unseen world. Now, 
if Kant teach us nothing else, he will teach us that all this me- 
chanical construction of circles, of ranks, of entities, of shelves 
upon which spiritual things are laid away in their order—he will 
teach us, I say, that systems of this sort have neither foundation 
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nor place in true philosophy, whose first principle is that we can 
have no sensible perceptions regarding nowmena. Akin to this is 
the saying of Holy Writ that spiritual things must be spiritually 
discerned. 

I am zealous against these inventions because their imagined 
mechanism in the end materializes the mind that gives it room. 
All manner of unverifiable and unsubstantial hypotheses may 
come to us with these baseless visions, and claim entertainment 
and authority. 

The equilibrium of thought, it is true, appears to have a certain 
mechanical character, and we all make large use of similes bor- 
rowed from the action of visible things, such as moral rising and 
falling, imaginative soaring, floating, weaving, and the like. But 
this mechanical expression should always be held for what it is— 
a mere subjective self-help for the mind, not binding on other 
minds, and having nothing to do with the essentials either of rea- 
son or experience. 

I remember that the studies in philosophy which I made before 
I became acquainted with the Kantian writings induced or 
allowed me to consider most of the evils of society as constant 
factors in the economy of individual and national life. In my 
mind I made various efforts to explain and illustrate the working 
of the great social machinery, and so to dispose of the seeming 
evils as to give them the office of weight and retardation in move- 
ments which without them might run into indefinite and fatal 
acceleration. Among the mystics whom I mentioned the other 
day, Swedenborg and Spinoza had, I think, established me in this 
idea. The eternal hells of the one, and the massive passivity of 
the other, led me to look upon wrong and suffering as permanent 
institutions. 

In Kant’s writings I heard the eternal “Thou shalt” in its 
trumpet tone of victory. No longer did it seem a command of 
transcendent excellence, which mankind would probably always 
continue to evade. Its positive command would enforce obedi- 
ence in virtue of its very beauty and perfection. The reason of 
mankind, nobly appealed to, would nobly respond. The motto of 
Constantine, “ tovt@ via,” “ By this thou shalt conquer,” gave 
the cross a certain subservience to his personal ambitions. “ This 
shall conquer thee by thy heart’s best love” is a more fitting pre- 
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diction. And that trumpet sound which I have just described 
brought me out of the ranks of those who pray, and suffer, and 
scarcely hope, into view at least of the army of great hearts who 
so trust the great command that hope itself becomes confirmed 
into certainty. 

The claims of original creation in all departments of literature 
may be more or less contested, because much that literature ex- 
presses was in the minds of men already, and philosophers inherit 
much from each other and from antiquity; but I do think that 
no philosopher has stated so simply or so strongly as Kant has 
done the proper relation of the moral law to man, no one has 
made so clear the universal heritage of the race in the domain of 
unbounded and undying good. 

The world does move. There is a good deal of philosophizing 
done in Kant’s direction, though few heads are strong enough to 
entirely explore and repeat his analysis of human faculties, and 
his synthesis of human life. Kant was certainly a metaphysician 
par excellence, and felt the joy of an athlete or an artist in strug- 
gling with difficulties which he felt sure of overcoming. Yet his 
humanity was larger even than his philosophy, and he held most 
dear the very objects which the apostles of progress write on their 
programmes, or emblazon on their shields. Peace, universal and 
enduring, was in his thoughts and in his heart. He saw that it 
could only come through obedience to law ; but the law to which 
he did homage was that of every man’s right, everywhere secured 
and respected. His conception of human nature was noble, 
hopeful, inspiring. He possibly underrated the power of com- 
mon sense in the great community at large, which cannot be 
thought of as a community of philosophers. But in his day and 
in his country free institutions and popular education had not 
done what they have to-day to raise the whole intellectual aver- 
age of the community. We may say to-day that while students 
of philosophy are not many, and philosophers are very few, many 
of the best results of philosophy are becoming adopted and embod- 
ied in the administration ‘of society. The possibility of a rational 
solution of social and national difficulties, the superiority of reason 
over force, and the applicability of the first to what has been 
always generally deemed the province of the latter—are not these 
the results of applied philosophy? Again, the association of groups 
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of the most thoughtful people with the object of studying the 
needs of humanity and meeting them with its resources, the peace- 
ful coming together of men and women of opposite opinions for 
the purpose of reasoning ont their differences, and building upon 
the final harmony a common house of faith—what are those but 
philosophical procedures ¢ 

On a late occasion I expressed to Dr. Hedge the extraordinary 
sense of emancipation which I had felt after reading the principal 
Kantian writings. The learned man confessed to a similar expe- 
rience, and the conversation ran upon the reason to be assigned 
for it. 


The moral reason for this sense of enfranchisement I conceive 
to reside in Kant’s positive assertion of the moral power and obli- 
gation of man. Its intellectual reason I find in the a priori atti- 
tude of the mind to the world of perception which is so marked a 
feature of the Kantian philosophy. 

Margaret Fuller once said that she accepted the universe, and 
Carlyle laughed heartily on hearing of it, and said, “ I think she’d 
better.” But each of us has an attitude towards the universe. We 
partly accept and partly make ourselves accepted by it. It seems 
to me important to set us before this great problem of life, this 
great plexus of interwoven forces, with a weapon in our hand, 
viz.: the inborn human judgment to which all the phenomena of 
experience are to be referred. 

When Christ said, “I have overcome ‘the world,” did He not 
tell us that He had so stood before it, and decided what of it He 
would accept and what should accept Him ? 

This is a practical question, because this faculty of judgment, so 
precious in man, may be lost or perverted through defective train- 
ing or false education. I think I may say that the downright 
ignorance of one who has labored but not studied is less likely to 
pervert or destroy this faculty than are the forms of mental train- 
ing which we may call absolute and tyrannical. I know whole 
classes of people whose merit in the eyes of their spiritual direc- 
tors is precisely this, that they have abjured all spontaneous exer- 
cise of their own power of judgment. How trite is this statement ! 


Is not the right of aera judgment still a debatable question in 
polite circles ¢ 
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The Results of the Kantian Philosophy. 


_ I know others, women especially, who glide along through life 
under the influence only of its surface impressions. The hawt ton 
of fashion in my youth had much of this indifferentism. The age 
preceding must have had, I think, still more, since old plays and 
novels represent fur us that high-bred languor which had no an- 
swer for the most important announcement but to adjust its eye- 
glass and drawl out: “ Is it so, indeed? How very singular!” 

The pedagogic attitude of the Kantian philosophy to such per- 
sons is that of a master with a rod in his hand. He says: “ Do 
not play the fool. You are no such ninny as you pretend tu be. 
Lordly reason is your birth-gift. Assert its dignity, and govern 
yourself accordingly.” 

I wish that I could sum up in a more satisfactory manner the 
appreciable results of Kant’s labors. I will do this, however, as 
well as I can, asking you, first of all, to remember that he who is 
now an inhabitant of the book-shelf was once a living, breathing 
man, who passed many years in the exercise of a laborious profes- 
sion. Many a set of pupils met him face to face, heard his brave 
words, and followed his profound teachings. He took part also 
in the general literary work of his time, and printed in divers 
periodicals his views of the writers whose works came within his 
extended observation. He has left us in his lesser writings keen 
apercus of manners and of character. His views of womankind 
were neither adequate nor prophetic ; but we must remember that 
the woman of the present day was not invented in Kant’s day, 
or, if she was, he never saw her in Konigsberg. 

From what I have just said we may infer, to begin with, that 
Kant was, in his own sphere and place of living, a person of great 
influence, sure to leave his mark upon those who came in contact 
with kim. Then we must remember that his doctrine, coldly re- 
ceived at first, was soon widely embraced throughout his native 
country as the surest antidote to the wild confusion and reign of 
terror which in his day fell upon Europe. Then let us recall the 
fact that a trio of eminent philosophers took his work for their 
starting-point, and, though diverging from him and from each 
other, yet wrouglit, each and all, as they could not have wrought 
if they had not had his legacy to work by. Then remember that 
Coleridge and Sir William Hamilton made him somewhat known 
in England; that Villers translated his works into French; that 
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Degerando gave an admirable synopsis of his system in his “ Com- 
parative History of Philosophy”; and that Victor Cousin recog- 
nized and proclaimed his merits. Remember that Italy, which 
has Hegel, has in him a man who passed over the Kantian bridge. 
Remember that in this country a few ripe scholars as long as 
fifty years ago were intimately acquainted with his doctrine, and 
that this acquaintance has grown slowly but solidly among the 
studious public. Can you add up the sum now? Can you meas- 
ure the extent of the debt we owe to this great thinker, who has, 
beyond any man of modern times, resolved doubt, confirmed 
faith, repressed dogmatism, and vindicated humanity? No. 
Such debts cannot be measured. One little vista opens to us 
when we see that Theodore Parker received his instruction, and 
added it to that great wisdom and culture out of which he fed a 
hungering multitude, and judged the men and manners of his 
day. William T. Harris, in turn, receives from Parker some ink- 
ling of Kant’s value, and himself becomes first a disciple and then 
a teacher of philosophies. In all this, remember, there is follow- 
_ ing and leading; and he who can follow intelligently can also 
lead. Perhaps our last and briefest word about him may be that, 
having produced a work which remains one of the wonders and 
treasures of philosophy, he understood and helped to direct the 
progress of humanity, and, by influencing the noblest minds of 
modern times, has left his impress upon the fate and history of the 
world. 
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Notes and Discussions. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF KANT’S KRITIK AT SARATOGA, N. Y. 


Hamitton July 30, 1881. 
‘Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 
Dear Sir: In response to your request, I herewith enclose a brief 
account of the celebration of the Centennial of Kant’s Kritik, observed at 
Saratoga, N. Y., July 6th and 7th, as prepared chiefly by the Secretary, 
Mr. Taylor. Joun W. Mears. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE CENTENNIAL OF “ KANT’S KRITIK.” 


Temple Grove parlor, Saratoga, witnessed, on the 6th of July, a select 
' gathering intended to honor the memory of the great German philosopher, 
Kant, in this the hundredth anniversary of the publication of his greatest 
work, “ The Kritik of the Pure Reason.” There were present President 
Seelye, of Amherst College, who was~chosen chairman; President Bas- 
com, of Wisconsin University ; Professors Morris, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Mears, of Hamilton College; Bennett, of Syracuse University ; 
Bliss, of Vermont University; and A. 8. Lyman, of Yale College; also 
Dr. Herrick Johnson and lady, of Chicago; Mr. Libbey, of the “ Prince- 
ton Review”; Mr. Thomas H. Pease and lady, of New Haven; Rev. C. 
E. Lindsey and lady, of New Rochelle; Mr. A. L. Blair, of Troy; Mr. E. 
M. Wheeler, of Dover, Delaware; Miss Eliza A. Youmans, of New York 
City; Messrs. A. C. White, Frank 8. Williams, F. W. Palmer, and R. W. 
Hughes, of the graduating class of Hamilton College; Rev. C. F. Dowd, 
Rev. Dr. Stryker and Miss Stryker, with others from Saratoga and other 
places. 

The company joined in the Lord’s Prayer, led by Dr. Stryker. Presi- 
dent Seelye was elected chairman, and W. C. Taylor, of Saratoga, secre- 
tary. A large number of letters endorsing the proposed Centennial were 
read by Professor Mears (as,given below). 

The chairman called upon Professor Mears to read his paper on the 
“Significance of the Centennial,” in which the writer showed how the 
philosopher, who had scarcely wandered from the shadow of the paternal 
roof, and whose work—The Kritik—fell almost dead from the press, 
now, at the end of a hundred years, and four thousand miles from Konigs- 
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berg, was honored by this group of thinkers and educators. He claimed, 
1, that the study of The Kritik was a grand mental gymnastic; 2, 
would prove an effectual antidote to materialism; and 3, led to the cor- 
rection of its own errors by inviting us to study the further supplementary 
works of the author. 

He was followed by Professor George S. Morris, on “The Higher Prob- 
lems of Philosophy.” These are the true theory of knowledge and the 
true theory of being. The immediate problem of philosophy is to cor- 
rect the narrowness of sensational psychology and the narrow conception 
of “ being” expressed by the word “ substance.” 

President Bascom read a paper on Kant’s distinction between specula- 
tive and practical reason. He took the ground that Kant did more for 
true philosophy by his dogmatism than by his logical reasonings. 

The paper of Professor Josiah Royce, of the University of California, 
was read in part by Mr. F. S. Williams, and in part by Mr. A. C. White, 
both of the graduating class of Hamilton College. Professor Royce ar- 
gued that philosophical progress could be best secured by a reform of 
The Kritik, in its definition of experience. He proposed three “ forms” 
of thought in the place of Kant’s “ Categories,” viz.: memory, anticipa- 
tion, and a recognition of the existence of an external universe, with every 
separate sensation. This paper was discussed by Professors Mears and 
Morris and by President Bascom. 

The paper of Lester F. Ward, of the United States Geological Survey, 
on “The Antinomies of Kant in Relation to Modern Science,” was read 
by Mr. R. W. Hughes. Mr. Ward endeavored to show that modern 
science had given the preponderance to the negative and rationalistic side 
of the famous antinomies of The Kritik. 

Dr. W. T. Harris’s paper on “The Relations of Kant’s Kritik to 
Ancient and Modern Thought,” having arrived by express on the 7th inst., 
was read by Dr. Mears on the evening of that day in the Temple Grove 
parlor. The ancients doubted of objective reality; the moderns doubt 
the reality of their subjective affirmations. True philosophy must solve 
both these forms of doubt. The course of philosophical speculation is 
under the guidance of Providence. A novel turn was given to the dis- 
cussion by attributing to Kant’s subjectivity an ironical significance, which 
was combated by Professors Bennett and Mears, References to Trendel- 
enburg in the essay called forth reminiscences of this great thinker by 
Dr. Bennett, who had studied philosophy under his lectures in Germany. 
A vote of thanks was given to Dr. Mears for his success in bringing 
about the Centennial, and to Mr. Dowd, of Temple Grove, for the use of 
his parlor, and for his invitation to use it for similar purposes at any fu- 
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ture time. Dr. Mears, President Seelye, and Professor Morris were made 
a committee to consider the expediency of arranging for future meetings 
in the interest of philosophy, after which the meeting adjourned. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


From Professor R. E. Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


_We should be most happy to have your paper for The Penn Monthly. 
I am glad to hear that you are working so hard at Kant. 1 have not 
had much time for him of late years, but I shall never cease to value 
what I learned from him, and I can imagine no better service for a col- 
lege student than to make him familiar with the man who cleared the 
way for the new philosophy. 

I have read part of Kuno Fischer’s great work on Kant in the transla- © 
tion, and I think it most admirable. I have only his Vorlesungen on 
Kant’s Life and Doctrine (a small book), and his Anti-T’rendelenburg, 
which turns on his interpretation of the Critique. Mahaffy I have only 
seen, and that in the old edition. I have (1) Mirbt’s Kant und seine 
Nachfolger, an incomplete work on the history of the controversies ; 
(2) Herder’s Metakritik ; (3) Renk’s Muncherley zur . . . Metakritik, 
showing that Herder cribbed from Hamann; (4) F. Baader’s Veber Kant’s 
Deduction des practischen Vernunft und die absolute Blindheit der letzten 
(1809), which seems to me to hit the weakest point in the system; (5) 
Hartenstein’s first edition of Kant’s Werke, excepting vols. 2 and 3, and 
Born’s Latin translation excepting vol. 3, and Semple’s translation of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics ; (6) Paul’s Kant’s Lehre v. radik, Boese ; (7) Jach- 
mann’s Priifung der Kantische Religionsphilosophie (1800); (8) Erd- 
mann’s Entwickelung der deutschen Speculation (1, 25-414); (9) C. L. 
Michelet’s Geschichte der letzten systeme der Philosophie (1, 37-178) ; (10) 
E. Reinhold’s Geschichte der Philosophie (Il, 3-67); (11) H. C. W. Sig- 
wart’s Geschichte der Philosophie (III, 21-165) ; (12) C. Fortlage’s Gesch, 
d. Philosophie seit Kant (10-84). These books and all I have are Thomp- 
sonii et Amicorum. 

I know nothing of Meiklejohn, and little of Mahaffy. The latter seems 
always to do good work and yet to come short of the best. Kant is not 
strong among the English at present. Hegel has more disciples, but 
the greater part are taken up with Evolution, pro or con. The weak- 
ness of Kant’s philosophy is exactly that which Herder felt with a poet’s 
instinct but could not express adequately. It is also the weakness which 
alienates the modern naturalistic school from him. It is his unnatural 
dualism—“Nature spiritless, spirit natureless, and both lifeless.” And 
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yet the truth he did see most clearly—the truth of human freedom, and 
responsibility based on freedom—is just the truth our age needs and Eze- 
kiel taught before Kant. 


From Mr. James M,. Libbey, Editor of the “ Princeton Review.” 


I have just read your suggestion in The Penn Monthly in reference to 
the Kantian philosophy, etc. I am delighted that some one should have 
spoken out upon the subject of a demonstration next year, and I hope 
that such a convention of scholars as you propose may be effected. 

I believe that much power now latent could be brought into play by 
sucha meeting. I believe also that there is in America a genuine, wide- 
spread, and rapidly-growing interest in philosophical matters, but which, 
on account of peculiar political and commercial conditions, has not yet 
fully realized itself. 

I believe that if you could get some eminent man of thought and ac- 
tion, such as Dr. Harris, interested in this matter, you would be doing a 
great service to the “ American School of Philosophy ” so called. 


From Professor Francis Bowen, of Harvard College. 


Your letter reminds me that just a century has elapsed since the pub- 
lication of Kant’s great work. And during that time what an influence 
it has had over opinions in philosophy and theology throughout the civil- 
ized world! Most of that influence, however, has been indirect, for up 
to 1850 how few persons out of Germany really knew anything about the 
“Critique of Pure Reason”! And even now I doubt whether there are 
more than a dozen scholars in the United States who really know and un- 
derstand Kant in the original. Hence I fear that the public are not 
numerous enough to make a celebration successful. 

I wish you all success in your undertaking, but I cannot promise any 
active codperation with it. Solve senescentem equum. With my advanced 
years and declining strength, I shrink nervously from any new engage- 
ments, and confine myself entirely to my necessary college work. 


From Rev. Dr. Hickok, of Amherst, Mass, 


Yours of the 7th instant was duly received, and I thank you for the 
communication. I have not read your article relative to a Kantian Cen- 
tennial, but think there must be a growing number who may favor such a 
movement. 

I have nearly recovered from a successful operation for cataract, and 
find on hand some unfinished undertakings which press too strenuously 
to permit that I should let in any outside work. 
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I shall watch with interest any movement in the proposed direction, 
and commend most cordially your good attempt to your best judgment 
and effort. 

From Dr. Noah Porter, President of Yale College. 


Your circular is before me proposing a conference in honor of Kant, 
to be held at some time during the present year. 

I am very much interested in the return to Kant in modern thinking. 
I have made a considerable collection of the essays which are occupied 
with him in the last few years. I am free to say that Kant has treated 
more questions than any philosopher of the last century, although I am 
far from thinking that he has answered all these questions satisfactorily. 
Indeed, the critical philosophy is open itself to the second criticism on 
many fundamental points and many points of detail. No writer repays 
study so well, and no writer needs to be studied more than he in order 
to be understood. I should be glad to aid in any practicable scheme in 
the way of accomplishing what you propose, but cannot with my present 
engagements promise anything very definite for myself, nor propose any- 
thing very definite for others. I see a plenty of topics in your list which 
I would like to have discussed. 


From Lester F. Ward, of the U. S. Coast Survey. 


I intended sooner to have expressed my approval of your proposed 
Centennial of Kant’s Kritik, made in the Penn Monthly for December, 
1880, which I read with pleasure and interest. In case a convention 
is held, I would be glad to receive notice of it at least, even though I 
should not be able to attend. If I contributed anything, it would prob- 
ably fall under your second rubric, and treat of the Antinomies in the 
light of modern science. I am acquainted only with The Kritik and 
the “ Theorie des Himmels,” which I have read in the original and anno- 
tated somewhat. Everywhere I felt that I was communing with a master 
mind, whatever might have been its objective deficiencies. 


From Rev. Nelson Millard, of Syracuse. 


Your able and admirable circular in regard to the “ Kant Centennial ” 
is at hand. I heartily hope the Centennial will be held, and shall esteem 
it a privilege should my duties be such as to admit of my being present 
and enjoying its discussions. 


From Dr. Albert B. Watkins, of Adams, N. Y. 


Your circular regarding the “ Kant Centennial” is at hand. 
' While I can get time neither to write nor to attend, I feel like writing 
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to say that I think you are doing a good and right thing, and one which, 
I hope, will do much to promote interest in metaphysical study in this. 
country. 


From Dr. J. H. Seelye, President of Amherst College. 


President Seelye desires me to acknowledge his receipt of your circu- 
lar respecting the Centennial of Kant’s Kritik, and to say that, while 
his other engagements are at present so engrossing that it will be impos- 
sible for him to prepare any paper for such an observance, he is heartily 
in sympathy with the proposed measure, and would be glad, if it were in 
his power, to contribute towards its success. (Private Secretary.) 


From Dr, E. G. Robinson, President of Brown University, R. I. 


Your circular relating to a proposed celebration of the Centennial 
of the publication of Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” has been re- 
ceived. 

The revival of attention to Kant in Germany, England, and this coun- 
try is certainly one of the significant signs of our time. And it is hardly 
possible to overstate the necessity of a right understanding of Kant on 
the part of any one who would criticise modern thought intelligently. 

It seems to me you have well stated the aspects under which the Cri- 
tique, and, in fact, the whole philosophy of Kant, might be viewed in 
different papers. There are several of them to which the attention of 
every well-read man must have been drawn. 


From Dr, E. Dodge, President of Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Your circular reached me some days ago, and would have been an- 
swered at once but for a severe indisposition. 

I am in full sympathy with you in regard to all you suggest with re- 
gard to Kant’s philosophy, .except I would not like to speak as you have: 
done of the “proton pseudos.” I should want to be present at any 
gathering in Kant’s honor. But do not attempt too much. Do not have 


too many papers and too little discussion of them. I would have absolute 
liberty of thought. 


From Mr. John P. Coyle, Princeton, N. J. 


Dear Sir: A circular in reference to a Kant Centennial has fallen into 
my hands. My name is of no account to it, but a sense of obligation to the 
author of The Kritik, as well as a deep interest in the future of American 
thought, constrains me to record my vote, however insignificant, in its favor. 
I belong to that class of young men, not small I believe, yet too. small, 
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who have been rescued by the study of Kant from intellectual chaos, 
from utter distraction. I know I am expressing the opinion of a respect- 
able proportion of the younger Princeton men when I say that the one 
movement that will most benefit philosophy, and thus theology and all 
higher thought in America, is a revival of the zealous study of Kant, not 
as an authority—I hope we are beyond that—but as a propedeutic. He 
is the Euclid of modern thought. 


From Dr, George F. Magoun, President of Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


I received some days since the Kant circular, but sickness prevented 
my replying. The matter of a celebration of the Centennial of The Kritik 
has awakened very great interest in my mind, and I heartily hope it will 
succeed. It would give me very great pleasure to be present and read 
one of the proposed papers. I presume the time will be the summer vaca- 
tion of the colleges. My recent ill health makes it possible that I may 
be abroad then, but nothing definite can now be anticipated about this; 
and so I write to assure you that all the reasons for the Centennial which 
you have named strike me with great force, and I entirely approve of the 
movement. I am specially gratified at the broad plan of discussion which 
you propose. It ought to promote not only interest in “divine philos- 
ophy” and in Kant, but also most vital and necessary truth. 


From Dr. J. Clark Murray, President of Gill University, Montreal. 


Your circular has been handed to me by Principal Dawson. Iam glad 
to know that some movement is being made to celebrate the Centennial 
of the K. d. r. V. 

On Friday evening last I delivered a popular lecture on Kant in the 
city, with immediate reference to the Centennial, and at the close of our 
University session I intended to gather a few friends at my house for a 
quiet celebration of the occasion. 

I shall be happy to hear from you about the place of your meeting, and 
other arrangements. As a Scotsman, a pupil of Hamilton, and an ex- 
positor of his philosophy, I should like especially to know who will take 
up the fourth of the subjects in your list. 


From Professor Benjamin N. Martin, New York University. 


In reply to your enquiry about my own interest in the Centenary, I 
have only to say that I should feel a certain interest in it, but not per- 
haps of the deepest kind. As the initiator of a great movement he will 
always have a claim on the world’s respect; but the incompleteness of 
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his work forms so great a drawback upon its usefulness that I can never 
refer to it with any enthusiasm. I am afraid that I cannot promise any 
important aid in the matter. At the same time I do not like to say this 
to one who is assuming the laboring oar in so honorable and public- 
spirited a work. Your list, too, of topics is so suggestive and fruitful that 
it seems as though I might certainly find opportunity for a brief paper on 
some one of those topics. You make us all your debtors by so earnest 
and generous a labor. 


From Dr. W. C. Cattell, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Your circular, anent the proposed celebration of the Centennial of Kant’s 
Kritik, is at hand. It strikes me favorably, but I leave for Europe this 
month, and shall not be back until the close of the year. I cannot, there- 
fore, aid in the affair, as you suggest ; but please use my name in whatever 
connection you see fit with those who are heartily in accord with the ob- 
ject you have in view. 


From Professor John Watson, LL. D., of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada, 


I think your idea of a Centennial celebration of The Kritik a good 
one, but, unfortunately, I fear I cannot personally take part in it. I sup- 
- pose you are not aware that I have in the English press a work on “ Kant 
and his English Critics ; a Comparison of Critical and Empirical Philos- 
ophy,” which I expect to be published (by Macmillan & Co., London and 
New York) towards the end of this month. Should the proposed cele- 
bration take place, I should be glad to submit a copy of that work to the 
convention. 


From Professor H. A. P. Torrey, of the University of Vermont. 


I feel great interest in your proposal to celebrate the Centennial of 
Kant’s Kritik, and heartily approve of it. 

I am the more interested because the philosophy which has been taught 
at Burlington since the days of President James Marsh has been so largely 
derived from the metaphysical writings of German philosophers, par- 
ticularly from Kant. I should be very glad to attend such a celebra- 
tion. There are undoubtedly a sufficient number of American scholars 
versed in The Kritik whose presence and contributions would make 
such a celebration memorable and of great service in the promotion of 
sound philosophy. 
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From Dr. M. B. Anderson, President of the University of Rochester, N. Y. 


I have been absent, or very much pressed with work, since I received 
your note, 

So far as I understand your views regarding the importance of the 
labors of Kant, 1 am in sympathy with them. It is true that both the 
strength and the weakness of Sir William Hamilton’s thinking were due 
to his studies of Kant. I should be glad to emphasize in any way within 
my power the value of Kant’s metaphysical labors. All adequate criti- 
cism of the modern materialistic schools must start out from the Kantian 
methods so far as the necessary laws of thought are concerned. The 
defects of his system you refer to, and they are obvious to every student.. 


From Professor Borden P, Bowne, of Boston University, Mass, 


I was away from home when your letter arrived. I am inclined to 
think the proposed Centennial of Kant’s Kritik more to be desired 
than ta be expected. Ifa survey of the philosophical field, and especially 
of the problem of knowledge and its implications, could be had, it would 
be of great use. Such a survey, however, must be had from a standpoint 
which Kant has made possible rather than from Kant’s own position. 
The advance of philosophy is possible only along the way which Kant. 
opened, but a return to Kant in himself would be a regress rather than 
a progress. Hence I cannot regard the recent Kantian revival in Ger- 
many as likely to produce any good fruit. It is too uncritical and pas- 
sive. 

The desirability of such a meeting as you suggest is evident; but I can 
form no opinion as to its probability. The most of our teachers of phi- 
losophy have only a hearsay knowledge of Kant; and the students of 
Kant very often read their own views into him. If the discussion were 
confined to strictly Kantian views, rather than to more general problems. 
suggested by Kant, there would be a risk of turning a philosophical dis- 
cussion into one of exegesis and interpretation. This would be deplor- 
able, but it is no uncommon result of Kantian studies. The advantage 
of the meeting would consist, I think, entirely in calling the attention of 
thinkers, alleged or otherwise, to the problem of knowledge and its mani- 
fest implications. It would thus serve as a protest against the shallow 
confidence of our present speculators, who think that philosophy is to be 
constructed from the side of physiology. 


From Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale Theological Seminary. 


I owe you an apology for my slowness in answering your printed letter 
respecting a proposed meeting in honor of Kant. 
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I should cordially approve of some such method as that which you 
suggest of paying honor to the illustrious philosopher, and, at the same 
time, of lending some stimulus to the prosecution of philosophical studies. 
I could not, however, count upon the privilege of personally taking part 
in it. 

From Dr. W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass. 

.... Tam very glad of your undertaking the Kant’s Centennial. I 
had not seen your article in The Penn Monthly... . Although we shall 
do something to commemorate the anniversary in the Concord School 
(devote a week to discussions of topics relating to Kant), yet I think 
that the anniversary should be kept by American philosophers in an in- 
dependent celebration, as suggested by Professor Morris. It ought to be 
held in such a manner that it will not imply an endorsement of any spe- 
cial institution. I shall notice your circular in “The Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy.” . . . Our celebration of Kant is not in any sense a 
fulfillment of the plan you proposed, but only a contribution of a humble 
sort, undertaken by a few individuals interested in a special phase of 
philosophy. 

I shall codperate in your enterprise in any way you find me useful, and 
do whatever you ask of me. The January number of my Journal is very 
much delayed. My trip to Europe has cost me delay in all my work. 


From Dr, James Mc Cosh, President of the College of New Jersey, Princeton. 


I had arranged months ago to go to San Francisco this summer, and 
I am just setting out. In these circumstances it is not in my power to 
show my reverence for Kant and his philosophy by attending the cele- 
bration on the 6th of July. You know that I hold the opinion that the 
American student should labor to take from Kant all that is natural and 
true, and reject all that is artificial and false. 


From Professor Jerome Allen, President of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, 


You and your associates will have all the privileges of the rest of us in 
all respects. [This refers to reduction in fares on the railroads to dele- 
gates coming and going, and to reduced rates at hotels.] I will attend to 
that personally. 


From Mr, Charles N. Dowd, of Temple Grove (Hotel), Saratoga, N. Y. 


We should be pleased to see you at Temple Grove during the conven- 
tion of the New York State Teachers’ Association, The parlor of Temple 
Grove will be placed at the disposal of the Kant Centennial, July 6th. 


Notes and Discussions. 


THE KANT CENTENNIAL AT CONCORD. 


[The following verbatim report of the discussions at the Concord 
School of Philosophy on occasion of the Kant Centennial has been re- 
ceived from the secretary, Mr. Sanborn :] 


CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Saturpay, August 6, 1881. 
The session opened at nine a.m. with a poem by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, who explained that the poem was written many years ago (dated 
1866), and that she now presented it “as a little offering to the Centen- 
nial of the great master.” 


ON LEAVING FOR A TIME THE STUDY OF KANT. 


Dull seems the day that brings no hour with thee, 
O Master! lapséd to eternity. 

I am as loath to leave thy guiding hand 

As babes to quit the mother’s knee and stand. 

My memory shows the rude chaotic ways 
Wherein I walked ere thou re-form’dst my days. 


Truth was the airy palace that I sought, 

Through many a wild adventure dreamed or wrought. 
Lo! at thy touch its crystal turrets rise, 

Set in the golden gloom of evening skies. 

Experience widening Wisdom’s sacred scope, 

The fixed ideal, the everlasting hope. 


[Dr. Kedney then read Professor Porter’s paper on “The Relation of 
Kant’s Philosophy to Ethics and Religion.” ] 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe—If any comment upon the essay is desired or 
permitted, and I might venture to suggest a criticism, it is an effort to 
make the theory carry too much theological baggage. It seems to me to 
put theology and philosophy too much together, as if the one was bound 
to do all the work of both. I do not think that they are. I suppose dif- 
ferent people see very different things in their philosophy. But I see in 
Kant one good thing, that while he shows what is the domain of phi- 
losophy pure and simple, he does not at all go into the province of theo- 
logy, which is a province by itself. 

Mr. Emery—Do you mean, Mrs. Howe, that Kant considered his 
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“ Critique of Pure Reason” as covering the whole domain of philosophy 
proper, or would you include his “Critique of the Practical Reason” in 
the statement that he did not intend to consider questions of theology ? 

Mrs. Howe—I confess I realize a little of what I quoted last night 
from a French author: that it requires too much effort to follow such a 
discourse to be able to do much in criticising it afterwards. I do not 
think that Kant in the “Critique of Pure Reason” assumed to exhaust 
philosophy any more than any man can. I do not think he attempted 
to shut the door. We see that, because those who followed him and 
added so much have felt rather invited to do so than forbidden by his 
attitude. 

Dr. Jones—There are people who seem to expect to find as a result of 
philosophic thought something consummated, round finished marbles or 
balls of conclusion, that we can fill our pockets of memory with, and 
carry with us as aresult. The greatness of this thinker appears in the 
fact that he raised to view the never-ended problems of human life and 
human society; that his thinking is his philosophy; not his rEsutt of 
thinking, but his thinking itself. His is the force that acts upon the 
thought of the world; that moves us again to think, and not to the van- 
ity of seeking to clutch some result of thought, some last word, some 
completed philosophy that will supersede all philosophic thinking. He 
is the great philosopher who, by thinking most regally, moves the philo- 
sophic thought of the race, not unto consummations and conclusions. For 
these themes of philosophy, we must remember, are universal. Is man 
to exhaust the thought of the universe? He may find the key; he may 
find the process of thinking; but shall we have a system of thought in 
the world which shall consummate and end the philosophic thinking of 
mankind? No such thing has ever appeared, or shall appear. He is the 
greatest thinker who most impresses and moves to thought those who 
think. And, after all, philosophy, as a body and unity of philosophic 
thought, is not an abstraction. It is not an abstract unity ; it is a concrete 
unity. It is comprehensive of all schools of thought in the history of 
philosophizing. And when we shall have received and comprehended 
these impulses of those various great thinkers, and shall have incorpo- 
rated them into our processes, we shall have made our use of them. They 
will have contributed their light, their treasure, to the thought of the 
world in that form. 

So I am occupied but very little with the question of the deficiencies, 
the limitations, the want of “consummation” in this thinker. What does 
he say that is true? That is my interest in the able paper that we have 
heard this morning. Neither Aristotle, nor Plato, nor Kant, nor Schel- 
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ling, nor Hegel is to be looked to as having spoken the last word, as hay- 
ing given us the consummation of philosophic thought. They are all too 
wise to think that, and we should accept their contributions without do- 
ing them that injustice. 

Mr. Alcott —So far as I have been able to comprehend Kant’s distinc- 
tion between the Pure Reason and the Practical, I should say that in the 
first treatise he was endeavoring to explore the possibilities, the reach of 
the pure intellect, or the reason unilluminated by faith, or, by what he 
calls the ‘“‘ categorical imperative,” the conscience. So I will take these 
two terms—reason and conscience—as expressing, in a generalized form, 
the two phases of Kant’s thinking. 

In the first treatise he does not seem to have taken into his thought 
what he called the Practical Reason in the other; he uses “reason” in 
two senses. But really does he not mean faith, or the necessary influence 
which the affections have upon reason, or which the moral sense or con- 
science within us has upon reason? He finds in this first treatise that 
the reason cannot solve moral questions, and, as our essayist has said, he 
becomes confused because he is seeking to find depths by the pure reason 
which of itself it cannot fathom. He finds he can come to no sure con- 
clusions, and he ends in the unknowable, and must be classed as an ag- 
nostic with Spencer and Huxley and all that class. The Free Religionists 
largely, and even Unitarians to some extent, appear to have fallen into 
that error, and may quote Kant as authority. 

Thus he settles nothing satisfactorily. He merely shows the infirm- 
ity of reason by itself. Then taking it up again in his Practical treatise, 
he speaks of the Categorical Imperative. “You ought,” he says. 
“There is ought.” There is something more in that ought than in pure 
reason. Pure reason is not sufficient. The conscience, the moral sen- 
timent, ascends above it. All that we can do is to strive to find it, to 
find in the conscience the voice of God, the Holy Spirit descending and 
taking possession of the human soul, and thus empowering the reason 
to make new discoveries, extend its horizon wider and wider under the 
illumination, the inspiration of faith. 

Now, putting those two facts together—conscience and reason—and try- 
ing to find a term which will express all that can be thus received or con- 
ceived, we say revelation. For, unless a revelation is made to the heart, 
the love in us, and also to the reason through the moral sentiment, reve- 
lation is incomplete; it is but a doctrine, a dogma. 

So, treating Kant with all hospitality, I conceive of him as a Columbus 
exploring unknown regions. We might say to-day, after the essay we 
have heard, that here was a grand mind to whom we are all indebted ; 
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and we shall no longer go into that realm where went the deists and that 
class of people, and tried to solve the riddle of the world through their 
senses. Kant lifted us from that, and showed us that there is something 
in our minds not derived from the senses, that the senses can only reflect 
what is in the mind. What a step that was! to take us out of our senses 
and show us that these can only reflect in images the ideas in the mind; 
which are innate, eternal ; that we brought them with us here at birth as 
truth, justice, love, mercy, and beauty, being all revelations and intuitions, 
They are the counters by which we measure everything we know. Take 
any act. We have an idea of justice in our minds; no act comes up to 
it in our senses. We never see beauty itself with our eyes; we see it in 
our minds. Where did we get it, then? We never saw perfect holiness 
out there, save in one divine instance. The perfect holiness, then, is a 
revelation in one being in human form. And so the Church is planted 
on that faith alone. 

Thus, I conceive Kant says nothing contrary to that. Kant is an ex- 
plorer; he goes on to unfold relations, and tells us, with an absolute hon- 
esty of conviction, what he saw, and no more. When he saw anything, he 
has reported it to us; and when he put out his sounding-lines and brought 
up nothing, he said so. Is not that what he did, this Columbus? That 
is the man we are here celebrating in this chapel. And have not all the 
lecturers shown that he was a splendid genius? Though he does not speak 
in Biblical phrase or theological, but ethically ; where our teaching has its 
root and grounds, we need ethics to interpret the revelation. We need 
life to inspire the reason, the heart, and make the will docile and obedi- 
ent—our will, our reason, and our affections all precipitating themselves 
into a righteous and perfect deed. 

Mr. Cohn—If I may venture to offer a criticism, I would say that not 
enough attention is generally paid to the titles of Kant’s two greatest works. 
I come, after all, exactly to the same conclusion as Mr. Alcott. Kant 
wrote first the ‘“ Critique of Pure Reason,” then the “Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason.” I want to call attention to that word “ practical,” the mean- 
ing of which includes action; in Greek, tpdtrezy, to do, to act, to make. 
_It seems to me that the great philosophical discovery of Kant is this: 
As long as we remain in the domain of pure thinking, our mind criticis- 
ing itself, we fatally come to utter scepticism. But we are in a world of 
action; we cannot withdr:w ourselves from it. We have to act, and so 
truth is to be found not in the abstract simplicity of thinking, but in the 
concrete complexity of life, so that we must not go from philosophy to 
ethics, but from ethics to philosophy. That is why Kant comes to more 
definite conclusions in his “Critique of Practical Reason” than in the 
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“ Critique of Pure Reason,” although the conclusions at which he arrives 
may be criticised. The whole is a question of method. 

Professor Harris—I| think we call Kant the Columbus, not because he 
was like the three wise men of Gotham who went to sea in a bowl, and 
lost his adventurous craft in the deep, but because he went through the 
voyage and discovered something. He did not drop his line in and catch 
nothing; he found something. It is possible he did not know what he 
found; did not know what to call it, and made a mistake as to its value 
and that the philosophers of later times know how to appreciate the re- 
sults and the greatness of his discoveries better than he did. I would 
venture to say that, in order to appreciate the results of Kant and the 
results of the whole German school, we should remember the conclusions 
that we had given us in the essay of Professor Morris yesterday morning: 
that we are to interpret those results by aid of the Greek philosophy, 
and not by the German philosophy, German philosophy being not well 
able to state itself in terms of ontology. 

I would like to repeat and emphasize Dr. Jones’s statement that phi- 
losophy does not come to give a finality to things. Even if a philosopher 
has found an absolute system of philosophy, that is not the last word. 
That is the first word. When he has found a solution of things, he must 
now begin to apply it, for it is a solution which may be applied to ex- 
plain the world, and nobody pretends that the world is finite. It is a 
perpetual evolution in fact; and if you explain all that there is to-day, 
you would have more to explain to-morrow, because it is an infinite rev- 
elation of the Infinite Being. And therefore the solution or result which 
may have explained to the Greek the world in which he lived, may not 
be an explanation to-day; because each philosophy has not only to ex- 
plain the world, but it has to explain the world plus the explanations 
made by the previous philosophers, and the effect of those philosophies 
upon the world. The general tendency of our papers for the past three 
days has been in the direction of an attempt to explain the great influ- 
ence of the Kantian philosophy upon the history of the world since his 
time. 

Now philosophy, we must remember, seeks to find one principle with 
which to explain what is. If that one principle is not central, is not fun- 
damental, of course its explanations will be imperfect. But in propor- 
tion as that principle is central, it will give us rational explanations and 
reduce the many to the one, and show that the many belong to a system, 
because the finding of the one in the many is reducing the many to a 
system—not as with a rope of sand, but reducing the many to an organic 
whole, through the discovery of dependence and essential relation. 
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Philosophy is in possession of ‘this one principle, and has not arrived 
at it in this generation, but arrived at it long ago. The whole Oriental 
world celebrates the fact that the universal is the nature of the divine, 
though it has failed, according to our standards, in explaining how the 
particular is to be reconciled to the universal, It seems to me they were 
unable to do that. It must be confessed, however, that the Greek philoso- 
phy succeeded where the Oriental failed, and that it has left in eternal 
forms that solution, the relation of the universal to the particular; it has 
shown how the universal is an activity (as was emphasized in Professor 
Morris’s paper yesterday)—is an activity of some independent being. 
The universal is no abstract generality ; it is aconcrete process. All mind 
is concrete, individual, and appears in no other way. There is no gen- 
eral mind which is not at the same time individual. That has been said 
by Aristotle. 

We have, too, the principle of participation, the wédedi¢ of Plato. 
That is the greatest principle, because in it lies all freedom, all devel- 
opment of society in modern times—the development of free republics, 
the separation of the functions of government, so that from one despotic 
whole we have by and by a republic, with local self-government, and the 
functions of government divided among independent departments—the 
legislative, judiciary, and executive—each perfectly independent, but 
forming one organic whole. That is the Zvotoryia. Then we have the 
first and second entelechies, explaining how there can be a being which 
comes out of nature, and is first a natural being—which stands there as a 
product of nature—totally depraved you may say as an outcome of nat- 
ure, because everything in nature is determined from outside. He is there 
as a first entelechy, and he must realize his ideal, and must become the 
second entelechy. Then he has realized the divine within himself, and 
attained real independence where before he had only potential independ- 
ence as first entelechy. When he begins his being, potential independ- 
ence isthere. There is spontaneity. He may will anything; he may will 
a contradiction ; he may put himself into the meshes of fate by sin, be- 
cause the worst fate that comes to any one is the fate that comes of a 
misuse of his will, twining ropes around his neck and destroying himself ;. 
that is the worst fate which arises, that from the misuse of the human 
will—sin and immorality. 

He is then to realize his ideal. That ideal will enable him to put his 
freedom into the form of consistency, and then he will grow into inde- 
pendence ; not that independence which he uses to injure himself, to re- 
duce himself to dependence, to fetter his soul, to ‘nail it to the body.” 
Therefore we say that this first entelechy must realize in itself the divine 
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idea of the universe in order to become really free, or the second entele- 
chy; that is, to make its freedom into actuality, to make its indepen- 
dence perfect. This is the view of the world that Aristotle gives us, the 
growth from the first entelechy to the second entelechy—to that évépyeva 
—energy, which we have borrowed in our English as a word expressing 
so much. 

This is ontology without any thought of the distinction of subjective 
and objective, but the subjective and the objective will loom up with the 
development of Christianity, which holds to the infinite importance of 
the human soul. Not to the soul as an abstraction; but the importance 
of each individual soul ; for each has a destiny which he can solve only 
by his own activity. Nobody can endow him with a divine being or 
with holiness; he cannot be made good by external additions. He can 
only be developed through his own freedom. And with the idea of free- 
dom comes out the great problem of philosophy in modern times. The 
old problem was the resolution of the universal and the particular; in 
modern times it is that of the mediation between the objective and the 
subjective. This problem looms up and develops into the scepticism of 
Hume. Then Kant comes and takes this inventory of the subjective. And 
the inventory of the subjective contributes what? It finds all those things 
that the Greek thought found to be the substantial principles; it finds 
that they are the frame of the mind itself. Kant found all that. He did 
not drop his line into the sea and bring up nothing; he brought up the 
same treasures that the Greeks found. And so we see how Kant came 
to the same results as Aristotle did. Aristotle’s process was a logical one, 
taking up time and space in his physics, and then in his metaphysics taking 
up the various categories and leading them out to their ultimate premises 
What is the ultimate presupposition of this world as a whole—man, nature 
—what is it? This presupposes something. It is not complete in itself. 
You see in this the great meaning implied in the Platonic idea—namely, 
that the realities of nature are not fully realities; they are only partial 
realities, because they only realize a part of their own definition. It is 
only man that has all the potentialities and becomes anentelechy. Other 
things only participate in their archetype ; they have to go through a pro- 
cess of change in which they lose their individuality; but here is man 
who can complete himself iz himself. His change and development can 
go on within himself. The wise man who has the experience of life in 
himself is more free, more intellectual, has more within himself, is more 
independent, and more of a revelation of the divine Being, than the child 
or the savage. They are potentially free; he is actually free. This, then, 
is the problem before Aristotle: man and nature. What is the ultimate 
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presupposition? He takes it up in common, natural objects, and then in 
man ; and he does it wonderfully, taking up the categories which the 
Greek language had worked out so remarkably. (A philologist of insight. 
would know when he saw the Greek language, and the form of its sen- 
tences, that there was a nation designed under Providence to solve the 
theoretical problem of the world.) He carries these things back to the 
idea of a self-active being whose self-activity is pure intellect. Herbert 
Spencer has grown to the idea of an ultimate Force which is no particular 
force, although it makes all particular forces. It is an Energy acting in 
itself. Therefore its activity is self-determination. Mr. Spencer does not 
say that; but it lies in the thought of persistent force, and there is no 
escape from it. That is Plato’s Idea, and Aristotle’s Actus purus. You 
can identify self-determination with intellect, because that which makes 
self-limitation objectifies itself, and both limits and annuls the limit; but 
when it annuls limit, as you do when you remove that limit out of your 
mind, the limit is no hard limit; but when you remove the object of your 
thought, you return to yourself. And the only possible being that can 
do that—the only realization of that process—is mind. Mind does that all 
thetime. That which is able utterly to annul this limit, as well as to make 
it, transcends time and space. When you annul the thought of the things 
of sense, and form in the mind the thought of the genus or species, you 
transcend time and space utterly and totally. And the being that can do 
that has a subjectivity elevated above time and space, and, therefore, a 
personality that does not descend into change and decay. 

Just think of natural science and what it has to do to elaborate this 
thought of Aristotle, and to see it throughout nature in every direction. 
Talk about philosophy being a finality! Why, its work has only begun. 
I cannot help thinking of the fine image which Mrs. Howe’s poem of this 
morning suggested. I was reminded also of that hymn of Coleridge be- 
fore Mont Blanc, in the Valley of Chamouni, when he sees those majestic 
forms rising there in eternal light above the clouds, above change and 
decay. All around us below, as in Church’s “ Heart of the Andes,” we 
see growth, multiplicity, and vegetation, and evidences of human life in 
the villages and cultivated fields; and then we see the stream that pro- 
duces this fertility of the valley. Whence does it come? It springs from 
the glacier up there, where the conflict between the sun-God and the ice- 
God takes place. It is there that this principle of fertility and variety 
is produced. 

So philosophy does not come as something that is abstract and has no 
relation to concrete life; but it has come for the very purpose of explain- 
ing things as they are, and of directing them to their ideal forms, And 
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so we look up above the valley and see what sends down this multiplying, 
fructifying impulse, and we see Primal Philosophy and Theology—the 
sources of rational insight and directive power in human life. Those 
lines of Tennyson come into my mind where he speaks of the sunshine 
land : 
“ And then I looked up toward a mountain tract 

That girt the region with high cliff and lawn; 

I saw that every morning far withdrawn, 

Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 

God made himself an awful rose of dawn.” 


But what shall we think of the technique of philosophy? Why should 
philosophy have technique at all? It has been objected to as being un- 
necessary and pedantic. The language which speaks of finite things and 
their relations speaks of fragments of the universe broken off and con- 
sidered apart ; is that language adequate to define and describe the to- 
tality and its unchangeable conditions, its eternal verities ? 


“ But on the limits far withdrawn 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn.” 


Far above change and decay we see the great shining light that streams 
from those lofty heights of Being inviting us up, but which we cannot 
ascend in a capricious and arbitrary mood ; we can ascend only with those 
celestial virtues of faith, hope, and charity. And when we become in- 
spired with those virtues we shall be ready to receive the language of 
philosophy and theology which states those things adequately, although 
it states them in a language unfamiliar with sense. Will not, in fact, the 
spiritual insight demand other and more adequate terms in which to de- 
scribe the eternal verities than this style of gossip and prating of the 
vanities of the day? The thoughts of fragmentary reality must be mend- 
ed by synthesis in order to be adequate to the real of all reals. So must 
the expression be mended, and we must have a technique for philosophy. 

The voice that cries up the slope its questions of destiny will not hear 
the reply in the language of village tattle. To such it will be as to those 
in The Vision of Sin, 


“ To whom an answer pealed from that high land, 
But in a tongue they could not understand, 
Though on the glimmering limit far withdrawn, 
God made himself an awful rose of dawn.” 


Dr. Mears—My interest in this Kant celebration is a practical one as 
a teacher, desiring that our teaching in philosophy should take a higher 
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platform than it has done. One difficulty about teaching Kant has been, 
not, as Mrs. Howe has intimated, that he had “too much theological bag- 
gage,” but that he had too much infidel baggage. We could not get the 
people to study him, because they thought he was the father and source 
of all the so-called rationalism of Germany. Now I am indebted to Presi- 
dent Porter for bringing out the fact that that.sort of thing was there 
before Kant, but that Kant gave it its death-blow. Now if we can get 
men to take that view—and I do not know any man in the country that 
is better able to dispose and persuade our teachers to take hold of Kant 
—we have done the best thing we could in this Centennial celebration. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Professor Bascom read a paper on “ The Freedom of the Will, Empiric- 
ally Considered,” prefacing it with some criticisms of Kant, and also some 
remarks upon philosophical technique, in which he contended that ter- 
minology should be capable of translation into common language. If 
philosophy be ultimately a settling of the limits of authority of human 
knowledge, then it must take hold of human knowledge where it exists in 
the minds of the mass of men and explain it there, and apply all its limi- 
tations and principles there and not elsewhere. 


DISCUSSION. 


Immediately following the paper Mr. Emery said: There are two points 
in that paper which I want to speak of while somebody else is getting 
ready to speak. The first one is the striking instance which President 
Bascom has furnished of the true criticism of the Kantian philosophy. It 
does not differ in result from the criticism which we have heard several 
times this week. It calls attention again to the trouble which Kant got 
himself, or us following him, into when he called space and time and the 
categories subjective. The criticism of President Bascom, as I under- 
stand him, is that if the term “ subjective ” is used there as meaning indi- 
vidual—which is the only sense in which it can be used to make it cor- 
respond with any true antithesis between subjective and objective—then 
no experience at all would be really possible. If each individual mind 
itself creates space and time and the categories, there is no conjunction 
between his experience and mind. It might be doubted whether Kant 
intended to be taken exactly in that way ; but if he did not, why not say 
that space and time are objective? Indeed, Kant did say that the Cate- 
gories are objective also. But the criticism directed against Kant’s sys- 
tem was, as I understand it, if space and time are not objective, then no 
experience is possible. And that point struck me as being a point of 
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criticism which had been developed before and reached by rather a differ- 
ent method. 

Then in regard to the second part of the lecture—that is, the paper 
on liberty—I was particularly struck by the way in which President Bas- 
com comes to his positive results. I never happened to read or hear 
before a treatment of freedom by exactly this method, and yet the re- 
sult arrived at is exactly the result which I have been accustomed to 
consider the true one. The illustration in regard to Aladdin is a very 
forcible one. There could be but one Aladdin. That is to say, such lib- 
erty as Aladdin’s destroys itself. There is no such thing as liberty in 
that sense. Liberty which does not make itself into law is not liberty, as 
the lecturer well said. 

Professor Harris—I would point out also that there was a very close 
agreement with the paper yesterday of Professor Morris on the point that 
a higher advance in knowledge is an advance away from form. The word 
“form” has a thousand technical meanings. Of course he (Dr. Bascom) 
means “shape.” The Platonists and Aristotelians would say the mind 
goes towards pure “form” in another sense from that in which President 
Bascom says it moves away from it. ‘“ Form” is also an Aristotelian tech- 
nical term; but the Aristotelian would hold that going towards pure form 
is the same as going towards the pure “act;” because they hold that the 
pure form is the same thing as pure energy. It is a process of going 
away from determination or shape and the lower finite categories, and 
towards the Absolute, which is pure intelligence and will. I could not help 
thinking carefully, as Professor Bascom was reading, about the point he 
made in regard to technical terms, and which I could not quite understand. 
Because the paper used technical terms derived from a good many systems, 
and it is evident, therefore, that there could have been no intentional 
disparagement of technique, although it appeared so in his first state- 
ments. Technique is absolutely necessary in philosophy, because phi- 
losophy undertakes to look at the world in a different way from common 
sense. Common sense gets hold of facts and generalizes, but it does not 
generalize to the same extent that philosophy does. Philosophy under- 
takes to reach the universal and the one, or, rather, to explain the world 
by one principle. It is very interesting in the history of philosophy to 
see how many different techniques have been made, and it is also inter- 
esting to see how each language has its own way of cutting up the world 
into concepts, and expressing it in different classes. No two nations 
take the same view of the world; each one classifies objects in its own 
way, and hence the words do not exactly cover the words of another 
people. And it is very interesting to go from one language to another, 
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and get to understand the different standards of looking at the world 
used by different peoples. And so in philosophy these technical expres- 
sions may seem to be walls which hide one man’s thinking from another. 
Our only refuge is to translate each technique into others. We shall find 
something in each technique that has a certain advantage. In the history 
of philosophy we meet hundreds of different techniques, and each one 
can give us some aid. Each philosopher started out with some special 
view of the world, and colored his whole philosophical system with the 
tinge of the peculiar technique that he used. Of course, if we seek to 
adopt a technique for ourselves, we must look for that of the philosophical 
system that is the most perfect, and this would be the Aristotelian tech- 
nique. And yet it is desirable that every one should study many systems 
of philosophy, and should endeavor to find the equivalent of these tech- 
nical terms in the Aristotelian system as being the one that has most 
widely spread and entered into all languages, and has expressed and sys- 
tematized the bulk of the thinking in all modern languages. I doubt if 
natural science has an advantage over philosophy in avoiding technique, 
or whether it can possibly get along and state its conclusions in common 
language. The technical term -used in the paper, “ molecular changes,” 
talks about that of which common sense knows nothing. So when 
natural science talks about “atoms,” and about “laws,” and “ matter,” 
and “force,” it uses those words in a sense that the unscientific mind 
does not understand at all. The unscientific mind confounds all the time 
universals and particulars. As President Bascom knows well in his long 
experience of teaching philosophy, one has all the time to call attention 
to the fact that often a person thinks he uses common sense and is 
speaking of particular things, and yet is using universal terms. I think 
he will agree with me that the most fearful technique in philosophy is 
that of the person who us?s a common term in a special sense and yet 
leaves the reader to think that he is using it in the ordinary sense; for 
the common language differs from the scientific in using terms vagucly, 
being unconscious of most of the specific content. It is as if a dwarf 
should put on clothes that were made for a giant, using only a small 
part of the room in them. Philosophical culture has to draw out the 
grasp and meaning of words, and make common sense conscious of those 
universals. Socrates did this by showing that the person who used those 
words without appreciating them is all the time contradicting himself. 
Socrates finds a person going about Athens with one of these great 
words on his tongue; he draws him on step by step, and makes him 
conscious what a great world of meaning is contained in the word, and . 
the person finds that the meaning of the word is wide enough to contain 
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many contradictory meanings of such a narrow scope as his little mind 
harbors. 

So in regard to the use of common terms. If there are words express- 
ing familiar ideas, the mere common sense has a right to those words, 
and they should not be taken away from it. Therefore, too, if in the 
language there are these general terms, which the spirit of the language 
has made to express higher thoughts of great compass and depth, we 
ean find them out and use them for technique in philosophy. It makes 
a better philosophical technique to use these rarer words than those com- 
mon, familiar words whose meaning is so shallow—for, when they come 
to the ear, the person does not say, “I know all that that means.” He 
sees that it is a little larger than his habitual thought; it calls out reflec- 
tion; it shocks him, as it were; it makes him come back again and again 
to it. I know the experience of reading Kant, after reading Cousin, who 
writes in a popular style, though very excellent in its way. Coming to 
Kant’s Critique, the person reads a sentence and strikes his head, and 
says: “I am sleepy; I don’t know what the matter is with me.” And he 
tries another sentence then and there, and he reads on down to the bot- 
tom of the page, and finds that he does not know at all what it means. 
That was my experience. I read Kant for ten months, and couldn’t 
understand. anything he was talking about. The words seemed to be put 
together all right, nouns and verbs; but what the sentences meant I 
didn’t know. I found out in the progress of my study this curious fact, 
that whereas before I commenced the study I had been subject to hypo- 
chondria when I went into a library, saying, “I never shall be able to 
master all these books ; it will take me a whole lifetime to read a single 
alcove,” I found that I was gaining greatly in power to get through a 
book in a short time. I found that there were some books that would 
have taken me three weeks before that I could now read in three min- 
utes. I could take the table of contents and find what the author was 
driving at, and all that he could tell me. 

But by and by the thought of Kant began to dawn on my intellect ; 
and by and by I saw also the results that flow from it, and which have 
been mentioned. With regard to the view of this paper, I would like to 
suggest it as a question: Whether we may not take a different standpoint 
in regard to mind, and say that mind is not individual mind in the sense 
of being special mind; whether, in fact, the knowing consciousness does 
not deal with universals, the principle of mind being that of participa- 
tion (the Platonic thought); so that this mind, John’s, for instance, in 
knowing takes hold on the same things and participates in knowing with 
all the rest of mankind. That is, throughout it is participaiion and uni- 
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versal all the time. Therefore it makes it possible with that view of the 
mind to see how the Kantian philosophy may be true, if it is expounded 
through the idea of participation. If we know through illumination from 
the divine Mind, and He makes the world so that time and space are 
his forms creating it, and he endows us so much above other beings in 
nature that we can enter, as it were, into his creative act by which he 
makes the world; that we can see time and space as forms of our mind ; 
it is not the form of our particular, individual, special mind; it is the 
form of the divine Mind. So we would say that time and space are ex- 
ternal to us. But we could say, on the other hand, that time and space 
are internal to us, and that we hold that which is common to each other, 
because each of us has this divine element in the form and matter of 
knowing. And in participating in that, we find the world, as it were, with- 
in us; within that subjectivity. That is, we find within us rationality, 
time and space, the categories, and universality; and we find them 
through the fact that God has made us in his own image. If we include 
the world of ideas as logical conditions of this world of extension, we 
include the world of atom and matter and fact. Therefore the world 
stands to us as based upon mind, because all its logical conditions are 
ideal, therefore it is knowable. But mind, as the divine Mind, is the ab- 
solute real. \ 

Thus some of us have been trying to show how, if rightly interpreted, 
Kant’s subjective philosophy falls into harmony with Aristotle’s objective 
philosophy, wherein he showed that divine reason makes the world, and, 
therefore, reason or mind is the substance of things, of matter, and of 
everything else, not in the pantheistic sense, but in the creative sense. So 
that, on the one hand, looking at it ontologically, we trace it back to 
Mind as the fundamental presupposition of everything; and Kant, on the 
other hand, comes to the same conclusion. He comes to it, not as his 
individual mind—the private property of Immanuel Kant, though he 
comes to it subjectively—but as mind which has an infinite form to it. 
And so we say that absolute Mind and Reason is the foundation of 
things. 

I am satistied myself with the Greek basis. I should not fall into the 
subjective scepticism in any case. But those who do take that subjective 
basis and reach scepticism have been answered by Kant. Kant says: 
“Just take a good inventory of your subjective mind, and see what comes 
of it.” And so he takes that thorough inventory, and without seeing 
himself clearly what he had arrived at, he comes to the same result as 
Aristotle, and therefore he solves that antithesis, and bridges the chasm 
between subjective and objective. 
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Mr. Sanborn—I have not had the pleasure of hearing all the papers 
and discussions of this week touching upon the life and philosophy of 
Kant. Many things have been said, some of which I may perhaps repeat. 
I would say a word on a subject of which Professor Harris and others 
have spoken—terminology and of method—and to remind the school of 
what one or two great poets have said on this subject. 

Mention has been made, and very properly, of the interest which 
Goethe took in the philosophy of Kant. No doubt it was real and pro- 
found. Yet, when he came to review his life, after he had reached the 
age of seventy or eighty years, he said to Eckermann that he had given 
too much attention to the study of philosophy; and he thought that 
Schiller had occupied himself and his friends rather too much with the 
study of metaphysics. And he made this remark in 1829, in another con-. 
nection—he was then eighty years old—“ Schubert’s book is chiefly in- 
tended to prove that there is a standpoint without philosophy—that of | 
the healthy human understanding; and that art and science have always 
thriven best independent of philosophy. This is water for our mill. For 
my part I have always kept aloof from philosophy ; the standpoint of the 
natural human understanding was the one I preferred.” There is a great 
element of truth in this, and also in what President Bascom has said this 
afternoon in regard to the practical value of philosophy—that it must deal 
with the things and facts of life as they are. Not the outside material 
existence or the ordinary events of life; but it must deal with the experi- 
ences that come to men in this world, otherwise it is not of much impor- 
tance. Now a poet like Goethe, who was both poet and philosopher, and 
our own poet here (Mr. Emerson), who is also poet and philosopher, but 
whose preéminence lies in his poetic faculty—these men are to be excused 
from following very long and very steadily in the path of philosophic 
method, because they have a path of¢heir own by which they reach their 
results in a more natural and effective way. 

Many just tributes have been paid here to the influence of Kant’s phi- 
losophy ; we can see what a prodigious influence it exerted; not, how- 
ever, so much directly as indirectly. Reference has been made to his 
successors—to Fichte—concerning whom we shall hear a paper next week 
by Mr. Mead—and to Schelling; and of course we have heard much of 
the Hegelian philosophy. Now I incline to think that up to this time, 
when perhaps the condition of things may be changing, the spirit of the 
Kantian movement in Europe—I mean by that its higher and more active 
‘spirit (not dwelling upon those secondary results to which Dr. Porter 
called our attention this morning)—has more affected America through 
Mr. Emerson than it has through all other persons combined. For Em- 
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erson, like Goethe and unlike Kant, has been one of those men who di- 
rectly and by their own personality affect mankind. Wherever Goethe 
appeared, wherever his personal presence was seen or felt, or his works 
were read, he excited a very warm interest—sometimes for him, some- 
times against him, but always a direct and profound influence. The effect 
has been sometimes a repugnant one, stimulating hostility, or, at any rate, 
a collision of some kind; but it has also produced a very favorable feel- 
ing towards him, and an interest in the things which he stood for. Now, 
so far as I can observe, such influences proceeding from Mr. Emerson are 
the strongest literary and poetic and spiritual influences—without includ- 
ing the interest attaching to systems of religion—which have heretofore 
existed in America. Emerson himself was strongly influenced, no doubt, 
by the German thought ; not so much directly by Kant as through Goethe, 
and also through Fichte, and Emerson’s influence, extending to the friends 
immediately about himn—to Theodore Parker, who was very much awak- 
ened by Mr. Emerson, to Dr. Hedge (who, notwithstanding his early 
studies in German philosophy, I fancy, was quickened more by his per- 
sonal friendship for Mr. Emerson than by anything that happened to him 
in Germany), to Margaret Fuller, and others—the influence, I say, radiat- 
ing from these persons who lighted their torch at Emerson’s, has affected 
our country very much. 

I would also refer to a matter which has been mentioned here, but 
which needs to be mentioned more directly—the fact that Mr. Emerson, 
through The Dial, communicated to the American public their most dis- 
tinct knowledge of what Schelling was doing in those later years when he 
was brought to Berlin, at the instance of the Prussian king, an opponent 
of the Hegelian philosophy. In July and October, 1842, andin January, 
1843—the number is dated then, but really relates to the year 1842— 
‘Mr. Emerson called attention to what was going on in Berlin in these 
words: “The King is discontented with the Hegel influence which has 
predominated at Berlin, and with this view he summons the great Schel- 
ling, now nearly seventy years old, to lecture on the Philosophy of Rev- 
elation. These lectures began in November, 1841. The lecture-room 
was crowded to suffocation ; the pale Professor, whose face resembles that 
of Socrates, was greeted with thunders of acclamation; but he remained 
pale and unmoved, as if in his own study.” 

Mr. Emerson, I think, was indebted for that information to Mr. Elliot 
Cabot and Mr. Charles Stearns Wheeler, both of them graduates of Har- 
vard College, who had gone abroad to study in Germany. This intro- 
ductory lecture was described by Mr. Cabot in a letter and translated by 
Mr. Wheeler, and the translation is published here. In this letter of Mr. 
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Cabot there is a description of Schelling’s course after lecturing at Berlin 
in 1841-42. 

In a subsequent letter he gives Mr. Wheeler’s translation of the intro- 
ductory lecture itself. I will read one or two passages in this lecture as 
having some bearing upon the remarks which have been made here dur- 
ing this week. 

“ At no time,” said Schelling, at Berlin, in November, 1841, “has phi 
losophy encountered so mighty a reaction from the side of life as at this 
moment, a proof that it has penetrated to those life-questions in relation 
to which indifference is neither lawful nor possible to any. Philosophy 
at present affirms itself religious in its conclusions, while the world denies 
that it is so, and regards particularly its deductions of Christian dogmas 
as mere illusions. Such is even the confession of many of its faithful or 
‘unfaithful disciples. . . . It is a great thing that philosophy in these 
days has become a universal concern. The very opposition that I have 
mentioned shows that philosophy has ceased to be an affair of the schools, 
and has become the business of the nation. The history of German phi- 
losophy is, from the beginning, inwrought with the history of the German 
people. In atime of deepest debasement, philosophy held the German 
erect. In the schools of philosophy—who in this connection remem- 
bers not Fichte, Schleiermacher ?—many found in philosophical contests 
the resolution, the courage, the self-possession, which in far other battle- 
fields were afterwards put to the test.” 

Schelling referred here to that extraordinary scene at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, when the philosophers of Germany, headed by Fichte, 
were in fact the leaders of the German people, and contributed more than 
any political combination to the overthrow of Napoleon, that pest and 
scourge of Europe. 

Mr. Alcott—Human faculties are differently cast into different types. It 
is in vain for persons of a certain type to attempt, without very long effort 
and a probable failure, to look at things in a purely philosophical manner; 
and it is equally impossible, ordinarily, for those of another type to look 
at them in any other than a poetic manner. For, if imagination and 
fancy predominate in us, we look at things symbolically, and adopt a sym- 
bolical language by which to express our ideas. Such is the poet. He is 
so cast. He does his work so. For, although he may study philosophy, 
and possibly put himself into that predicament, seeing things as the phi- 
losopher does, logically—by the reason and the understanding—yet these 
not being his strongest faculties, he does not succeed. So, on the other 
hand, one who has the logical faculty and the understanding, and wants 
to put things into strong logical speech and formulas, will not succeed 
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ordinarily in writing poems, or in looking at things poetically. Do not 
seek to put your minds, those of you who are not logical, into logical 
forms, thinking that you must learn that alphabet to know anything; 
neither shall I say to you who are logical, Put your thoughts into poetic 
forms. The good God who has sent us here gives different types, and 
our methods are different. There can be no enthusiasm or great work 
in the world that is not done in harmony with our faculties as we receive 
them from God himself and as we follow out their law. So we should be 
very much disappointed if persons should go away from the teaching 
here and suppose that they must necessarily do their work in a certain 
way. Goethe and Emerson and Shakespeare and Dante, and the great 
poets of the past, occupy a wide space in the world’s history, and interest 
a large class of people in their manner. So do the great thinkers, Aris- 
totle, Plato, Kant, Hegel, Schelling, and Fichte. But do you not see 
that you could not put each one into the other’s brains? It could not be 
done. Put a poet into a logician’s head, or a logician into a poet’s head, 
and see what he will do with those faculties. They do not work so. 

The beauty of this school is that we have those who speak from these 
different aspects, so that we gather an idea of the different modes in 
which thought works. We call it a School of Philosophy, it is true. 
Mr. Emerson puts his philosophy into warm tropes, and paints pictures 
with his words. But Hegel and that class of thinkers strip off the 
image and give you the pure, absolute truth as it lies in their minds. 
Mr. Emerson could not have had his influence on the world had he en- 
deavored to do his work as Hegel did. Indeed, he reads those books 
very little ; he has no success in reading them. He dips into them and 
gets the substance of them; but to follow out any logical method would 
not he his way. This is the poetic side, the light side; that is the logical 
side, the darker side, which is to be brought out into the light. Imagi- 
nation and reason are the opposite poles of one sphere. The poet and 
the philosopher work differently, but they do the same work. 


LETTER OF DR. 8. H. HODGSON. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 

Sir: When Mr. Collyns Simon, your correspondent in the number for 
January last, characterizes Hegel, M. Renouvier, and myself, as Mate- 
rialists, he shows either an incapacity, or shall I say, a perversity, of 
judgment so great as to disqualify him for being profitably argued with. 
It is ludicrous to call Hegel a materialist. Equally so to call M. Renou- 
vier one. As to myself, I hold that I am protected from the appellation 
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by my fundamental distinction between Nature and History (see, among 
other passages, “Philosophy of Reflection,” Vol. I, pp. 225-227), as 
well as by my “Constructive Branch of Philosophy.” But Mr. Simon 
apparently calls everything materialism which is not Berkeleyanism. 
His “ New Materialism” is a pure mare’s nest. I do not imagine he will 
induce any metaphysician to discuss the question with him. Certainly 
not myself. I am, sir, faithfully yours, 


SuHapwortn H. Honpeson. 
Lonpon, July, 1881. 


[The pages referred to by Dr. Hodgson are quoted below from his 
work on Reflection.—Enrror. | 


“ But it will be asked—fairly, and, indeed, necessarily asked—Where do you look for 
the cause, the substance, the agent, the conscious thing (call it what you will) of con- 
sciousness? If you refuse to put together cause and consciousness into one thing, 
you can have no conscious soul or mind, as well as no conscious transcendental apper- 
ception or ego; or, in order to place the causal nexus somewhere, do you call the soul 
or the ego a@ series of conscious states becoming conscious of itself as a series? For, if 
you do, you will only be again attributing causality to consciousness in the words 
‘becoming conscious,’ and it will be just the same essentially as if you fairly adopted 
the expression soul, or ego, or transcendental apperception. 

“T fully admit the necessity of the question and the justice of the last remark, and 
my reply is this: | put the enquiry into cause, agent, source, force, or however may be 
expressed the notion of what makes, into a separate and a subordinate department of 
the enquiry. I place first subjective analysis, an enquiry into the nature, the rf éorw of 
things; and, secondly and subordinately, I place the enquiry into the genesis and the 
history, the was mwapaylvera of things. The first enquiry is a branch of philosophy, 
the second and subordinate one is a branch of science; the first is, in the case of con- 
sciousness, metaphysic, the second psychology. 

“This premised (and the distinction between nature and history is one of the most 
fundamental in my whole theory), I proceed with my answer. The nominal definition 
I would give of the soul or mind is a series of conscious states, among which is the 
state of self-consciousness. And the agent or substance which becomes conscious, or 
in which resides the force of becoming so, or which has the states of consciousness, is 
not the series or any one or more of the states which compose it, but (in man) the 
brain or nerve substance. When we draw the above necessary distinction between 
nature and history, then the question so often put, Materialist or Idealist ? is to be 
answered, in the first place, by the further question, Do you mean in philosophy or in 
psychology? For the two domains are essentially different; and those who answer 
this question with me will probably reply also with me to the first question, Idealist (or 
rather reflectionist) in philosophy, materialist in psychology, and, indeed, in all the 
sciences. The causes and the genesis of this and that individual conscious being, as 
well as of each and all the states and processes of his consciousness, depend upon mat- 
ter in motion. And if you tell me that matter in motion is nothing but sensations in 
coexistence and sequence, I reply that this is an analysis of the nature of matter, not 
an account of its genesis or history. The first cause that we can discover anywhere is 
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matter in motion; and that we can analyze this cause subjectively, only shows the 
truth of my assertion that the domain of genesis, of history, of science, is subordinate 
to the larger domain of nature and philosophy. I do not profess to assign the prior 
condition, the substantia, or cause or agent, of consciousness at large. I exclude that 
question from metaphysic. And I say that if a prior condition of that combination of 
states of consciousness which we call matter could be assigned (which smaller ques- 
tion is not necessarily unanswerable), it would be by an insight into the unseen world 
—by a theorem belonging to the constructive branch of philosophy. Materialism, then, 
which is worthless as philosophy, inasmuch as it gives no account of what matter and 
motion are, or in what the efficiency of physical causation consists, is the only sure 
standing ground in science, where the problem is, assuming these phenomena as given, 
to measure, weigh, and predict their sequences and coexistences. 

‘“‘ Now, to take consciousness and its phenomena to examine, as if they were objects 
of direct, and not, as they are, of primary and reflective consciousness, is to treat them 
as objects of science and not of philosophy, is to clump together causality and con- 
sciousness, is to assume that they have force or causal efficiency in them. This would 
lead, and has led over and over again, to an a priori psychology. And with an a 
priori psychology (to say nothing of an a priori philosophy) metaphysic has henceforth 
nothing to do. Fortunately, we possess a genuine a posteriori experimental psychol- 
ogy, a true science, which is daily yielding results of the highest value to many able 
and distinguished investigators—fortunately for the world, and fortunately also for 
metaphysic ; for metaphysic will derive from that psychology an independent support 
and verification.” 


ROMAN LOVERS. 


Not that I loved her more 
Than he could claim his store ; 

Not that she showed him sign 

That was outranked by mine. 

No, neither could cluim it all, 

Its splendor could forestall, 

Which like some broad river flowing, 
For either bank no pref’rence showing, 
Bending toward one awhile, 

Blessing other with its smile, 

Ever bearing on its course 

Toward heaven from heavenly source. 
Ah! too small is man’s estate, 

Cares not woman for its fate. 

Pour from your flagon in my cup, 
Thou lovely one! and fill it up; 

And fill again, to him, my peer, 
Without envy, without fear. 

The cup, it holds but all it can— 

‘Too small for thee, enough for man. 


Joun ALBEE. 
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SCHOPENHAUER’S SELECT ESSAYS. 


Two admirers of Schopenhauer have ventured to test the public 
appreciation of their favorite philosopher by publishing an excellent 
translation of five of the best of his brilliant essays. They have selected 
the following: 1. The Misery of Life. 2. Metaphysics of Love. 3. Gen- 
ius. 4. Atsthetics of Poetry. 5. Education. To these articles they 
have prefixed a “ Biographical Sketch,” which, as they inform us, is 
“Mainly an excerpt from Gwinner’s Life of Schopenhauer.” Hoping that 
many will buy this book, we print the following extracts from the au- 
thor’s circular : 


“THE SELECT ESSAYS OF ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. 
(Translated from the German, with a biographical sketch, by C. A. P. Dachsel and 
Garritt Droppers. In one volume. Price, $1.25.) 

“Schopenhauer, though comparatively new to fame, stands to-day acknowledged one 
of the greatest philosophers of all times. In combining depth of thought with clear- 
ness of expression and conciseness of style, he is without a rival among German 
thinkers. 

“No translation of his works has ever appeared. Our aim in selecting these essays 
has been to enable the general reader to gain a clear conception of those peculiar views 
which distinguish him from all other writers. 

“No philosophical author of ancient or modern times is so frequently alluded to; 
none so frequently plagiarized. . . . Ideas are so abundant, especially in Schopenhauer, 
that it seems no great crime to steal a few of them. . . . His chapters are brilliant 
appercus, in some of which he anticipated important discoveries of modern physiolo- 
gists. . . . Goethe is the only one of his countrymen who can be compared with him 
as a literary artist. If any one doubts this, he will be convinced by reading the wonder- 
ful chapter on genius. . . . And Schopenhauer, although he never wrote any verse, 
must yet, like Hawthorne, be ranked as a great poet.’”— The Nation, December 23, 1880. 

It can be obtained from Sentinel Co., publishers, or Des Forges & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


[We have received the following prospectus from the enterprising pub- 
lishers, and we rejoice at the impulse which is promised to the cause of 
philosophy in this country by the series of philosophical classics herein 
named.—TueE Eprror. | 

PROSPECTUS. 


Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Go., Chicago, announce that they will begin, 
early in the year 1882, the publication of a series of “German Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers and Students,” under the general 
editorial supervision of George 8. Morris, Ph. D., Professor of Logic, . 
Ethics, and the History of Philosophy in the University of Michigan, and 
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Lecturer on Philosophy at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and 
with the co-operation of the eminent scholars named below. 

Each volume will be devoted to the critical exposition of some one 
masterpiece belonging to the history of German philosophy. The aim in 
each case will be to furnish 4 clear and attractive statement of the special 
substance and purport of the original author’s argument, to interpret and 
elucidate the same by reference to the historic and acknowledged results 
of philosophic inquiry, to give an independent estimate of merits and de- 
ficiencies, and especially to show, as occasion may require, in what way 
German thought contains the natural complement, or the much-needed 
corrective, of British speculation. 

It is intended that the series, when completed, shall consist of ten or 
twelve volumes, founded on the works of Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel. It will thus furnish in effect a history of the most conspicu- 
ous and permanently influential movement in the history of German 
thought, and its general object may be stated to be to render reasonably 
accessible to the intelligent English reader a knowledge of German philo- 
sophic thought in its leading outlines, and at the same time to furnish 
the special student with a valuable introduction and guide to more com- 
prehensive studies in the same direction. 

The volumes now contemplated, together with the names of their au- 
thors, as far as at present determined, are as follows: 

Leibnitz’s “ New Essays Concerning Human Understanding.” 

Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason.” The Editor. 

Kant’s “ Ethics.” President Porter, of Yale College. 

Kant’s “Critique of Judgment” (Aisthetics and Natural Theology). 
Professor Robert Adamson, of the Victoria University, Manchester, Eng- 
land. 

Fichte’s “ Science of Knowledge.” 

Schelling’s “Transcendental Idealism.” Professor John Watson, of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 

Hegel’s “ Logic.” Dr. W. T. Harris, editor of “The Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy.” 

Hegel’s “ Philosophy of Religion.” 

Hegel’s “ Aisthetics.” Professor J. S. Kidney, of the Seabury Divinity 
School at Faribault, Minnesota. 

Hegel’s “ Philosophy of History and of the State.” 

The volumes will not necessarily be published in the order above given. 
The first one, on Kant, will be issued early in the spring of 1882, and the 
others at convenient intervals thereafter. 

Probable price per volume, $1.25. 
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THE SADDEST OF THOUGHTS. 


The saddest thought that ever found its way 
Into the curious chamber of the mind, 
Is, that to close the latest earthly day 
Sums all of life; that all is final blind. 
Dispose of elements, nor shall we find 
Rest other than the dusty remnants have 
Which were our bodies and the soul enshrined, 
Then to be parted like th’ unmeaning wave, 
The friendly atoms all, forth wandering from the grave! 


R. R. 
‘Ontcaao, November 30, 1878. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Intustons: a Psycnotocican Stupy. By James Sutty. “The International Scien- 
tific Series.” Vol. XXXIV. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1881. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. Sully’s book will be welcomed as the latest contribution to “The International 
Scientific Series’ by those who have, perhaps, been inclined to feel that psychical and 
speculative sciences have not as yet been quite fairly represented in the development 
of the publishers’ undertaking. Out of thirty-four volumes now extant, there have 
been only nine or ten dealing with subjects other than physical. The present volume, 
apart from its intrinsic merits, which are great, has this relative value: that it is one 
more weight in the higher scale, and goes to restore the balance of the series as sym- 
metrically mirroring the encyclopedia of science. 

It deals with illusions, not of external perception merely, as most treatises do, but 
also of introspection or reflection, memory and belief, and concludes with an epilogue 
of considerable length and fulness, which will have special interest for the readers of 
“The Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” inasmuch as it points the way from the sci- 
ence to tbe philosophy of illusion—a speculative critique and review of the whole 
field of error. This interest will be the greater that this contribution to the philosophy 
of iJlusion is from the hand of a.man of science, and shows in him much breadth of 
culture and open-mindedness of regard. 

In a modest way he apologizes for his intrusion, as he takes it, into the field of 
“divine philosophy”! But we shall say nothing about that, and only take what he 
gives us with gratitude, though not without discrimination. 

Science is description, classification, and explanation by psychical and physical con- 
ditions, Science assumes a great deal to begin with. It is for philosophy, he says, to 
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deal with these faiths and assumptions, and to justify them if it can. This distinction 
between science and philosophy, which is his immanent and latent guide in the first 
eleven chapters, directing and limiting therein the strictly scientific treatment of his 
subject, is brought out by him in the last chapter, and set forth with articulate perspi- 
cuity. 

To teachers and scholars the educative value of the book is great, as showing how 
much need we have to watch ourselves living, lest we fall from sanity of thought and 
life through the devious ways of error and illusion into insanity. The lesson of the 
book is that there is no line of demarcation—nothing to pull us up in our too easy 
descent. 

The sum of his first chapter is that illusions are fallacies that have gone together 
into themseives and assumed the mask of immediacy and self-evidence. He goes some 
way towards admitting that all knowledge is mediated. In the second chapter he has 
to consider his classification. He sees well enough that a thorough scientific classifi- 
cation would be one based on derivation, and, therefore, according to origins. But he 
chooses to reject this ideal, because illusions, as immediately given, may be diverse, 
though possessing a common origin in the same false process of reasoning. 

He also rejects the distinction of Hallucination and Illusion as a ground of classing 
because it concerns degrees and not kinds, In the superposition of fiction upon fact, 
when the superstructure becomes exorbitantly great relatively to the sense-stimulus 
or initial percept at its base, we call the result hallucination ; but, though the initia. 
tive sense-impression may be minimized, it may be doubted whether it is ever quite 
absent—and so the question between hallucination and illusion proper remains one of 
degree only. Accordingly, he adopts the popular division as above given; a good 
working one, though, no doubt, Mr. Sully could have written a book more recondite- 
and thoroughgoing, and more suggestive to experts, on the derivative basis. Such a 
perfectly symmetrical rationale of the genesis of illusion remains a desideratum, 

When in the chapter on “ perception” our author proposes “ to distinguish between 
a sensational image, e.g., the representation of a color, and a perceptional image, as- 
the representation of a colored object,” one is a little inclined to take exception to the 
phraseology. Is not a color that you can make an image of both an “ object” anda 
percept? And how can you have either a presentation or representation of a “‘ sensa- 
tion” or feeling which is only an inchoate element of a percept—distinguishable in 
reflection but not separable ?—not an object or existent that can be perceived and 
imaged? Apparently by a “sensation” Mr. Sully here means a single initial (ultimate 
in analysis) percept, like the vision of one homogeneous piece of color; and by a “ per- 
cept” a complex of such percepts. Yet he goes right to ignoring the thought-clement 
in every least percept. In this chapter he describes the probable “ physical basis” of 
perception. But when he tells us that the nervous process underlying a sensation oc- 
cupics the same region as that which underlies the interpretative image, and that the 
two processes differ in degree of energy only, and that the peripheral regions of the 
nerve organism may come to be involved just as much in the one case as in the other, 
one cannot help seeing that the physics or physiology of perception, while explaining, 
as Mr. Sully shows with the latest and most lucid exposition, many subsidiary points, 
fails to give us that difference in kind which subsists between true and illusory percep- 
tion. When the molecular movements that are represented as the physical bases of 
the interpretative image on the one hand, and of the sensation on the other, become 
assimilated in momentum, as they are supposed to do at the instant when “ pre-per- 
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ception” becomes “ perception proper,” nothing remains to distinguish them. They 
occupy exactly the same time and space, and representation has actually become, in its 
physical aspect, presentation. Imagination and perception, according to this physical 
interpretation of them, are all one and indiscernible. But this is the ground of differ- 
ence between illusion and truth in sense-perception, obliterated. Physiology, therefore, 
affords us no criterion of illusion, and is irrelevant. 

Mr. Sully, however, soon disengages himself and his readers from the toils of phys- 
ics and other such entanglements. The recoil and return to sanity of view are quick and 
sure. Thus, “ Illusion is deviation from the and collective experience.” In 
short, solidarity and consistency is criterion. Illusion is dislocation orisolation. That 
is the drift of his doctrine, and it tends towards the recognition of a universal conscious- 
ness or reason. It is in him to come to that eventually. And, meantime, the tendency 
gives a certain philosophical quality and tone to his writings. When a man of science 
can say, “ What we call a ‘sensation’ is really compounded of a purely passive impres- 
sion and the mental activity involved in attending to this and classing it,” you can see 
he is on the right road, though he may not have gone very far. A little farther, and 
he will discern that “sensation” without thought is simply pure nonsense. Take an- 
other strikingly suggestive utterance, considering the quarter it comes from. He is 
speaking of the frequent organic unity and coherency of dreams, and trying to account 
for it by “the intellectual sentiment of consistency,” the synthetic instinct, and he ends 
by saying: ‘In touching on this intellectual impulse to connect the disconnected, we 
are, it is plain, approaching the question of the very foundations of our intellectual 
structure!” Such an one is not far from the kingdom of philosophy. 

His treatment of the question of “personal identity’ is empirical, and from the 
standpoint of the imagination and “understanding.” It is, therefore, not quite satis- 
factory as speculation. What the radical notion of selfsameness is, he leaves us still 
to conjecture. 

Is the continuous intuition of Time its basis? We have to place every phase and 

moment of our chang’ng empirical selves in this time-continuum. Does its continu- 
ousness compel us to fill up any lacune with similar tracts of empirical consciousness ? 
Mr. Sully says we may do so, or “ manage” to do so; but the question is, Must we ? 
And, if we must, then the time-continuum and the continuous selfsame act of reflection 
filling it up are the obverse aspects of what we call personal identity and continuity. 
The image of continuous selfsame time, and not the “ collective image ” of the empirical 
ego, would be the true Vorstellung or “idea” of personal continuance and oneness. He 
endeavors, in the chapter on belief, to establish a thoroughgoing distinction between 
memories and expectations or forecasts. He says anticipation need not be grounded 
on memory, and, in proof, “anticipation is pretty certainly in advance of memory in 
early life.” Granting this, what of his “ prenatal memories” or ancestral experi- 
ences wrought into the infant’s brain, and determining its instinctive expectations ? 
_ Again he says,“ As a mode of assurance, expectation is clearly marked off from memory, 
and is not explainable by means of this.” Certainly, as modes of assurance they 
differ—i. ¢., in their emotional a’pect. The emotional accompaniments of forecast and 
those of memory are different. But have they any other differentia? I think not. 
As representation, forecast, or expectant belief, is made up of memories and percepts. 

The epilogue begins with some paragraphs, rather hesitating, yet fairly, and on the 
whole indicating that, as already suggested, illusions are fallacies collapsed, and that 
what is phenomenally for the individual consciousness immediate knowledge is, in 
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truth, mediated knowledge masquerading. To be sure Mr. Sully says that illusions can 
only be so described “ by a kind of fiction.” But a “fiction” cannot be the basis of a 
science. How could there be any science of illusion, such as his own, if illusion could 
not be exhibited as a process, in very truth? There could only be cataloguing and 
“natural history.” 

But the main question of this last chapter is, What prospect of deliveranee from 
error and illusion? What does science answer to that? “There is the familiar 
method of the evolutionist.” ‘It might seem possible to prove by it that common cog- 
nition must in general be true cognition.” Mr. Sully has his doubts. There are others 
the reader may have. The evolution of true cognition is “an incident of the great 
process of adaptation, physical and psychical, of organism to environment.” But 
“organism” and “environment” are both highly complex and abstract representations 
of Mr. Spencer’s. Why may these not, as represented, be illusions? At least we do 
not seem to be entitled, for the purpose of a comforting argument, to assume that they 
are not. If, in order to show that all knowledge is gradually being freed from error 
and delusion, we assume that our whole department of all knowledge—that relating to 
“ organism ” and “ environment,” and Spencerian evolution-theories generally—is already 
free, it looks very much like begging the question. Moreover, if “ evolution-theory ”’ 
be true, itself is a product of evolution; and, unless the force of evolution has spent 
and happily consummated itself in evolving Mr. Spencer and his theory as a final effort, 
then “ evolution-theory,” like theories innumerable gone before, is only a transient mo- 
ment in the process of approximation to “ perfect adjustment.” What will be left of 
it when its illusions have been eliminated in the course of evolutions? How can we 
trust that which, on its own showing, must be a thing provisional and passing away ? 


* Experience, like a sea, soaks all-effacing in!”’ 


Then when we are told that “all correspondence means practical efficiency,” and 
that the practically efficient individuals and communities will of course survive in the 
struggle, and so illusion come to be eliminated by natural selection, it occurs to us to 
ask whether “ practical efficiency ” is anything more than adjustment of one hemisphere 
of human consciousness to the other? All is within consciousness. Hence, from the 
wider imaginative point of view, in the face of possible worlds of knowledge and intelli- 
gence beyond humanity, the doubt still stands, and the survival of the “ efficients” and 
of their happy “ consensus ” does not exclude the possibility of persistent common illu- 
sion. But to come back to “ the strictly scientific standpoint,” let us see whether “ all 
want of correspondence means practical incompetence.” Mr. Sully admits, on the con- 
trary, that the illusion of self-esteem mostly helps men in the race for life and survival. 
And again, shall I certainiy come to grief by obstinately insisting on believing in the 
Ptolemean or the Mosaic Cosmogony ? Will it affect my success as a shipmaster or 
practical miner? As a practical breeder of cattle, does it matter one whit whether I 
hold with Darwin or “ special creation” ? Then there is “the direct process of adapta- 
tion.” “External relations that are permanent will stamp themselves on our nervous 
and mental structure.” But what about Galileo and Copernicus? The “ permanent 
relations” were all for Ptolemy and against Copernicus. Everybody had always seen 
sun, moon, and stars rise and set, and go round, and the earth had been perennially a 
fixture. Just as often as not, true science has to ereet itself against and in spite of 
“permanent relations between organism and environment.” , 

Science failing him, Mr. Sully turns to philosophy. And here there occurs a memor- 
able sentence: “ If philosophy finds that there is nothing real independently of mind, 
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science will be satisfied, so long as it finds a meaning for its assumed entities, such as 
space, external things, and physical causes,.”’ Alas! “ Philosophy is still a question 
and not a solution,” and Mr. Sully finds little more help here. His conclusion appears 
to be that the hopefulness of science is, in the last resort, based on faith, implicit, in- 
explicable—faith in reason, yet itself beyond reason, seeking no justification and finding 
none. If it be said, There is no reality in consciousness, no truth for reason, we must 
just say: “Illusion then be thou my reality.” “ Pro ratione stet voluntas.” 

Of course we may, if we choose, postulate an “ objectively real,” in the sense of a 
universal permanent consciousness or conscious 1 a perfect experience which, 
as “environment,” is assimilating us to Himself. And it may be said that this is our 
framework in which it is possible for the ultimate optimistic hope and confidence to 
embody itself when it would view itself represented and named. 

But this is not ground and justification of the initial act of faith. It is ideal repre- 
sentation and after-thought. 

Implicitly, inexplicably, we must believe that whatever is in consciousness is real, 
and that on this reality, and out of it as material, reason can build up Truth, and that, 
taken at infinity, illusion is a vanishing quantity. But to take a thing at infinity is to 
lay hold on an ideal. And to some it may appear that the Ideal of Truth has a twin 
sister in the Ideal of Immortality. They would say that, if we must postulate or frame 
the unattainable ideal of truth to enable us to get up and keep up fire and steam for 
our journey of search, just so are we under an equally natural and inevitable compul- 
sion to frame the ideal of endless active approximation of living reason to the unat- 
tainable elimination of illusion. 

Mr. Sully is not to blame if some of his readers see visions, and dream dreams like 
these. It only shows how he sets one a thinking—how stimulating and pregnant his 
book is. J. Burns Grson. 

Lonvon, Aprii, 1881. 


Liverary ArT: A CONVERSATION BETWEEN A Painter, A POET, AND A PHILOSOPHER. 
By Joun Atsee. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1881. 


“The scene of the conversation,” the author tells us in the preface, “is the mar- 
gin of the Concord River; the time, a summer, not long past; and the speakers three: 
a painter, a poet, anda philosopher. These three grew up in the country together, went 
to the same school, academy, and, finally, college, maintaining their friendship then, and 
subsequently, unbroken. For upon entering life they had followed different vocations— 
painting, teaching, and farming—and no one of them had as yet become so celebrated 
or prosperous as to make him forgetful of the other. 

“ Almost in their boyhood they had heard something, but indistinctly, of a new move- 
ment in thought and philosophy, which at college they came to know more fully of. 
But never had they visited the seat of the new ideas until the present time, when, 
in a summer vacation, they make together a pilgrimage to Concord; and having seen 
the famous men and monuments of the town, they come in the afternoon to the bank 
of the river. There, near the old bridge, under the pleasant shady trees, they sat 
down, and fell into the conversation which I—happening to be the guest of one of 
them in his own home, whom it was awkward to leave behind, and scarcely less so to 
take, having none of their associations or curivsity—listened to in silence, have remem- 
bered for a long time, and now attempt to relate.” 

The author has placed in the mouth of each interlocutor such theories as he finds it 
convenient, in order to develop his views of literary art, and is not careful to make 
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each person present a well considered, systematic doctrine. He is all the more careful 
to bring out the various sides of his theme with as much fairness and profundity of 
treatment as he can command. 

Mr. Albee is a master of a fine literary style, and is at the same time more than a 
literary artist, He is a man possessed of a wise experience, and has evidently been 
through many of the saurian periods of development which gifted young American 
poets are likely to grow into. There are flashes of the negative wit of Byron, also of 
Burns, also of Goethe; in this book. But the negations are matched by positive gener- 
alizations and helpful insights. 

We quote the following passages as specimens of style and treatment from different 
parts of the book. The painter, it will be seen, is most of a philosopher. 


Poet speaks, “ Others may prize us for more mature achievements; we prize our- 
selves most for finding the paths that led to them. I have tried to say the same thing 
in verse. If you would like—” 

Painter. “ Of course; I knew by your manner you were coming to what you sup- 
posed was a good thing. What a pity artists cannot capture unawares a spectator ! 
But let us have it.”’ 

Poet. “ Tu spring we wear a green and leafy suit, 

If happily the Muse permit ber light ; 
Then flowers, and, last of all, for others, fruit ; 
But most the leaf and flower ourselves delight.” 

Painter. “That is enough. It was just as good in prose, I think. Let us stick to 
prose ; interjected poetry is an unfair advantage, is apt to put out every light, even 
when a quotation.” 


Painter. “You know I am fond of the sea-shore in winter. Then the idlers are 
gone where they can again be comfortable, and the sea and shore have all the lonely 
grandeur which is their peculiar property on the New England coast. Walking there 
every day I often see old footprints that look remarkably large and strange, as if some 
of the ocean gods had been up and down the beach; but, reflecting, I know they are 
my own, enlarged, and the individual outlines a little obliterated by some chance eddy 
of the tide. We are always rediscovering ourselves, Either we once lived and con- 
versed with some whom we read, or they come back to think their thoughts in us.” 


Painter. “ All we can do is to stop at some famous place, enlarge or particularize it, 
and be humble interpreters to our masters ; holding a candle to the objects over which 
their full sun has once passed. 

“ We are taught that man is the measure of everything, and every man that measure ; 
and all that is sensuous is frowned down as wanting the refined, ideal characteristic.” 

Poet. “ Your grievance sounds suspiciously personal. Take care not to generalize 
from anything you have yourself suffered. The world immediately detects the tone of 
the unsuccessful ; and it stops to listen only to the more fortunate.” 


Philosopher, “There is nothing for us who speculate but to go forward in search of 
pure reason and final causes. We know they are unattainable, but not unapproach- 
able ; and we expect, with that mark, to come nearer than on those short lines that are 
forever crossing each other, doubling back upon themselves, because they find some: 
pleasant shade where it is easy and sweet to rest.” 
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. Philosopher. “Do not mistake our somewhat fixed and arbitrary nomenclature for 
the circle in which you charge us with moving. We have too much neglected the pro- 
prieties and elegancies of language, intent on what we thought more important.” 


. “First, let us see if there be any such thing as literary art; next, if we 
conclude that there is, let us examine what it consists in, and of how much impor- 
tance.” 


Philosopher. “You would then accommodate your style and subjects to the level of 
their capacities and interests ?” 

Painter. “ By all means; how else will they hear ? 

“T call that successful literary art which adapts itself so to the reader’s conditions 
that he knows all that is said; or he has heard of others who know. Literary art 
must follow the tone, the standards, the spirit of the time; or else I hold it is no art, 
but capriee, an idiosyncrasy.” 


Painter, “It is in vain to be cosmopolitan before we are even provincial, to obtain a 
whole success before a half, or a quarter of one. What you long for, if you do not find 
here, you will rot find elsewhere. Europe does not make one cosmopolite, but an 
inward creative faculty touches the walls of the world from its own centre without 
locomotion.” 


Painter. “ And you complain that there is no career, no public, and no actor! All 
that is left us is to sit down at the second table of some Greek banquet, or curse the 
stars that did not allot our career in the French capital. Only yesterday I saw your 
latest lament of this kind, in the weekly organ of all that is un-American. I suppose 
you have the paper in your pocket.” 

Poet. “1? no; I have not even seen it, and do not care to. For I never print any- 
thing but I wish to recall it; not, however, on account of the matter, but the work- 
manship.” 

Philosopher. “1 think I can help you; I was reading the paper this morning, and. 
when we started I wrapped up some fishing-lines in it.” 

Painter. “ Will you hand the verses to the poet and let my read ?” 

Poet. “No; you shall read them yourself. I should like to hear if they sound: 
through your voice as they did once in my ears without a voice. Usually that is a 
mortifying test. But I am ready.” 

Painter (reads ): 

“‘ Ages ago the larger, riper fruit 
Which crowned the topmost boughs of those fair trees 
That in Hesperides stood thick and tall, 
Was plucked by elder poets in its prime, 
And through the orchard rose majestic hymns. 
Some windfalls here and there to us remain, 
For which we slender men must stoop, not climb ; 
Or shrivelled crab among the lower limbs, 
The season’s laggard, setting teeth on edge, 
More fit for vinegar than Chian wine, 
And puckering up the mouth in some shrill song.” 
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Painter. “ Yesterday was the invention of the regretful; to-morrow of the indolent. 
Who lives in either loses two days. The present is all that really is, and precisely the 
spot where we are the only tangible point of the universe. 
“In my next vacation I mean to complete my ‘Poet’s Almanac.’ . I have 
already received one contribution. .. . 
“ Hear what this writer of mine has to say of his year in comparison with that of 
other astronomical calculators. 
“*Porr’s ALMANAC. 
“The gods to man give months and years; 
For forethought and the ward of ill; 
That, armed with active hopes and fears, 
He learn to master fate by will. 


“¢ For him are fruitful clouds and suns, 
From field to field, from plant to plant, 
He as their friendly shadow runs, 
And husbands well whate’er they grant. 


“ ¢He sows and reaps the earth’s broad fields, 
Trusting to autumn, springtime’s care ; 
The season lost, no profit yields 
The year, and profitless is prayer. 


Let him be prudent then and wise, 
Since for itself is not the day 
Alone; and no to-morrows rise 
On him who casts to-day away. 


‘** May nature give him blest increase 
Who trusts her aid and lends his own ; 
And unto him who has no piece 
Of earth, be still some bounty shown. 


‘“*The Muse gives only day and hour, 

Blind to the future and the past; 

That poets, missing fortune’s dower, 
May hold the present moment fast. 


“** But other grace the Parce show 
The poet, doomed the world’s wide steep ; 
He reaps the fields he does not sow, 
And sows where he will never reap. 


““*He counts that season’s harvest good 
When verse in heat or cold waxed strong; 
When day and night forgetful stood, 
And the whole year bore but one song. 


~** Write, Muse, for him, a calendar— 
The poet’s own creative week ; 
When to his fiat is no bar, 
And clay is taught sweet words to speak.’ ” 
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Painter. “1 think it is likely the good poet does invent his subjects, inasmuch as he 
endeavors to find those so insignificant that his treatment gives to them their only im- 
portance ; for nothing in nature or life is of any value until it becomes the subject of 
reflection or imagination; or else those already so famous in history or fable that he 
must furnish out something so probable and apposite to their character that all men, 
easily, and with delight, recognize it as what might have been justly the deed and the 
word, Now this elevation of the unknown and trivial into something beautiful or in 
teresting, and the clothing of the better known and always significant in appropriate 
garments—these two efforts are probably what the poet means by inventing his sub- 
jects.” 


Painter. “‘ To determine the moment of chiefest expression for detachment and repre- 
sentation, to detach it and give it an existence of its own—this is the aim of art. The 
expression ought, however, to suggest all that belongs to the subject, both before and 
after it has been precipitated into a single moment or form. It has been attempted 
successfully a few times: in the Laocoon, in the frescos of Michael Angelo, and in 
several of the tragedies of the Greeks and of Shakespeare. It is this that, in a peculiar 
manner, allows us to read into certain creations so much of what we call the sugges- 
tive. It is truly the characteristic of all works that have seized the transcendent mo- 
ment, the central idea, and neglected trifles, .. . Art makes us free to every special 
art. All the terms of each, all the aphorisms and axioms, are transferrible and usable 
in every other. . . . The artist intervenes to represent the contact of man and nature. 
The resemblance, if only realistic, is only vulgar—that which the uninitiated desire, 
see, and wonder at; sparrows that fly at the cherries in the picture; sheep that are so. 
much like sheep, yet, after all, only sheep. Nature can make a better single thing 
than the artist can represent, and it is vain to compete with her in her own province, 
But let the artist arrange, discover, and bfing together something inexpressible or only 
accidental to nature. Then is he man, the artist; a being not superior to nature, but 
more universal and adaptive; as an individual capable of making permanent his way 
of seeing objects, and of establishing a new relation of objects.” 


Painter. “Opportunity passes by the unprepared, and they wonder at their ill-luck.. 
. . . There may be those now standing aloof only forbidden by an erroneous opinion 
of the severities of your studies, heightened by seeing the obscurities, the bizarre ter- 
minology, and labyrinthine construction of your philosophical parlance. . . . I will 
not insist upon all the graces of style in your philosophy if you will compromise, by 
clearness, neatness, and more illustration, an occasional figure, by way of bait for the 
more frivolous, and such a vocabulary as is common to the best English prose. For, 
after all, these are the foundation of literary art, which, I suppose, we all three agree 
begins to be necessary only when one has a genuine message to deliver to his fellow- 
men.” 


Poet. “ Consider how the conception of the devil has been transformed by being 
taken up into literature as an actor without moral intention. It was long before Mil- 
ton’s characterization of him began to be noted. Readers read out, at first, what they 
were in the habit of believing, a pure evil essence. It was a great step in the extirpa- 
tion of the popular conception when a certain grand air was impressed upon his wicked 
image.” 
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Poet, “‘ What is this original power, genius, insight, which you repeat so often? ” 

Painter. “It is not an easy matter to define them. They ever take some new form. 
We know them when we see them, but cannot very well describe them beforehand. 
Some say they are a larger receptivity, observing ten things where others observe one, 
and, by means of ideals in the mind, setting them in feigned relations, which become 
symbols of truth and nature. Sometimes, on the contrary, they are a more concentra- 
tive vision, seeing, not the ten things, but the one, with such intensity that it is resolved 
into all and stands for all. And well it may, for there is nothing which is not related 
and representative. There is a vision which can take in the complex and deliver the 
simple, which can measure variety and detect unity.” 


Poet. “The Greeks had measure in everything, and propriety ; whether their minds 
were unagitated by the complexities that overwhelm us, or because they had attained to 
repose through the perfection of their arts of architecture and sculpture and literature, 
I know not.” 

Painter. “ Most that was painful, tragic, pathetic, they placed among their gods and 
heroes, and it was softened by memory, elevated by the sublimity of the actions and 
the majesty of the actors. Theré was no room for tears; pity there was, mingled with 
pride and reverence for destiny. Sophocles was a great critic as well as a great gen- 
eral and dramatist. He said ASschylus did right without knowing it. He said of him- 
self that he was wont to describe men as they should be; but that Euripides described 
them as they are. Now, I suppose that Euripides’s .realism was the source of his 
pathos and power over his audience. He alone, among mortals, has fairly succeeded 
in elevating commonplace to sublimity.” 


Poet. “ When literature loses faith in itself as the interpreter of man’s being and all 
we know of divine and of nature, its degradation is complete. It begins then to be 
capricious, without dignity or motive, except i t and amusement. Then men 
put themselves in training to write a book, as the athlete to develop a particular muscle. 
They study men and women and nature at strange and unfrequented points, and ran- 
sack the world for novelties to write about. They make literature a profession and a 
business, and follow it after professional and business principles. I deny the name of 
literature, though obliged to use it, to their work.” 


Painter. “ There has been a revelation in regard to environment, and we have discov- 
ered the law of heredity, which relieves us of the necessity of considering our great 
men atall remarkable; distributing their gift along seven generations, one contribu- 
tion from that, another from this, you see how neatly and unsuspected we can deprive 
the latest representative of much credit for what he may have accomplished. That 
there should be such a man as Mr. —— cannot be left unaccounted for. Twenty times a 
year I read the ancestral explanation, which seems to me always to say: ‘ My dear sir, 
you had a remarkable grandfather and a remarkable great-grandfather, and grand- 
mothers are always remarkable, and it is not very, only a little, remarkable that you 
are remarkable.’ So, while we have this deep personal interest in the men who create 
literature, I think there is hope for us.” 


Philosopher. “ ‘See thou nothing that is base?’ was written by a poet of our day. 
It was the practice of the most celebrated of ancient men. They lifted their eyes from 
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the earth ; but benefited it more by what they saw and reported than do those who go 
on all fours, mousing in every pestiferous recess. There are unquestionable maladies, 
and the doctors are too plentiful, and the remedies.” 


Painter. “ Philosophy assumes the self-evident, and employs itself in proving it, 
picking up on the way many truths. I value it not so much for its noble intention as 
for the freedom and light which have ever, unawares, accompanied its exercise.” 


Tue BeavutiFuL THE SUBLIME: AN ANALYSIS OF THESE EmoTIoNs AND A DeTER- 
MINATION OF THE oF Beauty. By Jonn Sreinrort Kepney. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1880. 


The object of the author of this treatise has been to discuss the fundamental ques- 
tions underlying esthetics, rather than to make a text-book on the subject. With this 
in view, he has been careful to avoid all applications of his results to particular ques- 
tions in art criticism, except so far as is necessary for illustration. He has also avoided 
the question of zsthetic culture, for the reason that it is a part of the question of cult- 
’ ure in general, and its consideration belongs after the consideration of ethical culture. 
Book I considers the subjective aspect of the sublime and beautiful, while Book IT 
treats of beauty as objective. 

In Chapter I he defines certain terms: “‘ The human soul is called a self, because in 
its consciousness it distinguishes and relates the two realms, or matericl therefrom ; 
and all of its states are determinations from both sources, amid which it determines 
itself, and out of which it constructs its own world.” The soul has “ susceptibilities,” 
or modes of passivity—namely, sensation, registration, memory, and emotion. It has 
“faculties,” or modes of activity—such as perception, recollection, fancy, insight, 
understanding, judgment, reason, imagination. “Reason” is used by Dr. Kedney to 
mean not only a faculty, but a light—as the sum of the special human elements super- 
added to the animal soul. Consciousness is regarded as belonging to animals as such, 
and to be distinguished from human self-consciousness, which exists because of reason. 
He distinguishes a third form of consciousness (Chapter III), which arises when objects 
are seen in their essential ideas. He finds a feeling of enjoyment connected with every 
perception and with every recognition of an idea. ‘“ This consciousness of enjoyment,” 
he says, “or of the deprivation of that once had, or of pain, is the first spring, and 
always a chief spring, of all human activity; nor can any concrete form of being, in- 
volving self-consciousness, be conceived as without this accompaniment of feeling pene- 
trating throughout.” 

This enjoyment he finds to be connected with reciprocity of some sort, and not to be 
thought as belonging to an utterly solitary self-conscious being. The discovery of a 
limitation to his being, and the further discovery that he can modify his environment, 
leads him to an ideal of a possible or desirable life or state of conscious enjoyment, 
which enlarges and enriches itself with his constantly growing knowledge. 

“No ideal of life as desirable can be dwelt upon, or even formed, which does not 
include this our relation to the‘physical universe. Any ideal of a perfect state must 
extend beyond that of perpetual intuition of thoughts, and include the wealth that can 
come from a possible environment between which and the soul’s desire all contradic- 
tion is removed. The ideal of a perfect life, even for the philosopher, is, then, still a 
physical life.” 

. Dr. Kedney sees in the beautiful a suggestion of freedom to the spectator. Freedom 
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is the spiritual burden of the work of art, whether in sculpture, architecture, or paint- 
ing or music : 

“ Nature, at first glance, and at the latest glance for some, seems under the dominion 
of necessity—to be fixed, inexorable, fateful; but a second look, and, perhaps, the final 
look, finds suggestions and tokens of freedom, The former impression is depressing 
and mournful ; the latter elevating, inspiriting, joyous. Nature’s most welcame use at 
least, possibly its true use, is to furnish re-flections of human freedom, wherein it helps 
to convince the latter that it is real and not a delusion.” 

In an appendix our author discusses the doctrines of Kant, Schiller, Hegel, and Day,, 

n some of their esthetical bearings. 
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